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Ill health was the cause of his withdrawing from 
a scene where he had achieved success enough to 
entitle him to the greatest expectations as an 
artist. His ideas and conceptions of art as such 
were, from his very first outset as a painter, so 


| far above the common level that only ill health 


and circumstances arising out of this have pre- 
vented him from reaching the highest position of 
an artist in his native country. 


“ Had it not been for the unexpected death of one who 
had shown himself to be his friend, William Bewick. . . 
might have been President of the Royal Academy. Itis 
possible, had this been the case, that instead of his 
remains resting as they do in our quiet churchyard, they 
might have reposed in the Abbey of St. Peter's, West- 
minster... But years ago, it pleased the Almighty to 
deprive him of his health, and consequently of the power 
of achieving that eminence in his protession in his latter 
life of which his earlier career had given every promise. 
Had it not been ordered otherwise, each year that he 
lived would doubtless have brought an increase of that 
which some hold so dear—the fame of talent. Deprived 


| however, by the loss of health, of the power of pursuing 
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WILLIAM BEWICK, BORN OCTOBER 20, 1795; 
DIED JUNE 8, 1866, 

Few painters who have lived all their lives in 
the country have ever attained a high degree of 
renown and celebrity, with the exception of some 
landscape painters and depictors of rural life. 
The like faithful delineators of nature as Jacob 
Thompson and John Linnell, for instance, would, 
one might feel inclined to say, be out of their 


| 
} 


his profession for the last twenty-five years, he sought 
near his native place innocent objects of interest for his 
active mind.”—( The Love of Life and the Love of God, 
Funeral Sermon, by Edward Cheese, M.A., preached at 
Haughton-le-Skerne, June 17, 1866.) 

William Bewick was born at Darlington, Oct, 
20, 1795. He died on June 8, 1866, after a long 
and painful illness, which he bore with much for- 
titude and resignation, and was buried at Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne, near his native place. He was no 
relation of the famous draughtsmen and wood 
engravers of that name, though they probably 
came of the same stock. In early boyhood William 
Bewick showed great talent for drawing and even 


| for painting, and this talent became developed to 


such a degree that his friends, being in pretty 


| easy circumstances, sent him to study art in Lon- 


don. 


Here, when a young man of twenty, he 


| attracted the attention as well as the interest of 


element in the metropolis, while the congenial | 
life they lead not far from the lonely but ae 


Hawes Water— that Penseroso of the Englis 

lakes—or amidst the woodlands and meadows of 
Surrey, conveys to our minds the idea of men in 
their right sphere. The painter, of whom I wish 
to note down a few biographical incidents, some 
of which are known but to myself, William 
Bewick, was “ moulded” 


| an hour before painting, when | 


for another field of | 


action than woods and lakes. For although he | 


spent many of those most important years of an 
artist's life in the country, where the ideal to 
which the artist has aspired becomes a reality, 
te. an energy “by means of which a subject 
becomes an object,” he was quasi forced to do it. 
He spert these years, it is true, amidst those 


Haydon, who noticed the youth while engaged 
in sketching from the Elgin Marbles then exhi- 
bited at Burlington House. We read in Haydon’s 
Diary : — 

“June 3,1840. It was in 1816, now twenty-four years 
ago, during the Elgin Marble controversy, I strolled to 
Burlington House to study the beauty of the Marbles for 
ound a journeyman 
drawing amidst the fragments with great truth. I asked 
him if he were an artist. He replied, he wished to be. 
I told him if he would place himself under my tuition I 
would instruct him. He did so. I educated him for 
three years without payment—superintended his dissee- 
tions at Sir C. Bell’s—gave up my time to him ; and 
when he was ready, sent him and the Landseers to the 


| British Museum [whither the antiquities in question had 


innocent pleasures which endear a quiet life of | 


tetirement among books and objects of art so 


ily far from his high aspirations as an artist. 


been removed ], where they made from the Elgin Marbles 
those celebrated drawings, the size of the originals, which 
gave them so much reputation that Goethe ordered a set 
for Weimar, where they are still shown in his house, and 


| to which, just before his death, he alluded in a letter 


greatly to the congenial mind, but they kept him | 


to me.”—(Vide Memoirs of B. R. Haydon, ed. by Tom 
Taylor, 3 vols, 1853. Vol, iii, p. 138.) 
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According to another, but similar version, | 
Bewick executed, after the Marbles had been re- 
moved to the British Museum, some full-sized | 
studies of them under the immediate care and | 
supervision of Haydon, which studies were highly | 
eaesied by Sir Benjamin West :— 

“On the exhibition of these studies in the Museum, 
West came and delivered an address to the students pre- 
sent, eulogising the drawings and course of study. They 
indeed excited much interest, and were purchased by 
William Hamilton, Esq.”—( Vide Longstaffe’s History of 
Darlington, p. 343.) 

When Goethe, who was most anxious to have 
at least a plastic idea of these marbles, the exhi- | 
bition of which to the eyes of civilised Europe 
created a new era in the higher and more ideal 
conceptions of artists; when Goethe, as we know 
from his Annalen, expressed an urgent desire to 
see some sketches or cartoons executed from these 
antiquities, Bewick was chosen to draw these 
large cartoons for the great German poet. They | 
are, however, no longer at his house; but, as Pro- 
fessor Ernst Forster of Munich, the celebiated 

inter and art-historian, was kind enough to 
inform me, at a place where they are of greater 
use—at the Grand Ducal Public School of Art at 

Weimar. In a letter of the famous Carl August 
of Saxe- Weimar, to Goethe, the former writes (in 
1820) that the cartoons have arrived, but some- 
what damaged. They were first exhibited at the 
painter Jagemann’s atelier.—(Vide Briefwechsel, 
vol. ii. p. 138.) In another letter, written by Mr. 
Bewick in May 1863, he gives an account of these 
cartoons : — 

“TI have pleasure,” he writes, “in affording you the 
information you wish respecting the cartoons I had the 
honour of executing for the great poet of Germany, 
Goethe. Much curiosity and interest were excited in Ger- 
many about those famous Greek sculptures, the Elgin 
Marbles, and the poet sent for drawings to be made of 
some of the principal figures and groups, to be made 
sufficiently large to give an adequate idea of the peculiar 
merits of these wonderful sculptures of antiquity. And 
as I had distinguished myself as the first draughtsman to 
make large cartoons from these works for Mr. Hamilton 
of the Foreign Office, and which were the only works of | 
the kind ever exhibited in the British Museum, I was 
selected to make those cartoons for the great poet, to give 
the German artists, and Germany in general, some idea | 
of the style and perfection of the Elgin Marbles. These | 
cartoons, when finished, were forwarded to the great poet, 
who, when he received them, desired through the consul | 
that his great admiration and thanks should be conveyed 
to me for ‘the fine drawings so ably executed,’ and that | 
the poet had thought them worthy of giving them to the 
Grand Duke for presentation to the Academy of Arts. 

“ He likewise desired that the admiration of the style 
and power of these cartoons, as expressed by the great 
German artists, should be conveyed to me, with many 
other courteous expressions to myself should I visit Ger- 
many.” 

How highly Goethe—and we need no better 
authority—thought of these cartoons, we learn 
from his letter to Haydon, of which the latter 
observes : — 
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“ The following letter of Goethe's is an immortal honour, 
Think of this great man saying, his soul is elevated by 
the contemplation of the drawings of my pupils from the 
Elgin Marbles—drawings which were the ridicule of tha 
whole body of Academicians.”— (Vide Memoirs, anti, 
vol. iii. p. 295.) 

Goethe himself had written : — 


“ The letter which you have had the kindness to address 
to me has afforded me the greatest pleasure, for as my 
soul has been elevated for many years by the contempla- 
tion of the important drawings formerly sent to me, 
which occupy an honourable place in my house [from 
which they were removed after his death, 1832), it cannot 
but be highly gratifying to me to learn that you still 
remember me, and embrace this opportunity of convincing 
me that you do so.”—( Written December 1, 1831, some 
months before his death. Vide Memoirs, ante, yol. iii, 
p- 296.) 

Such was William Bewick’s start as an artist. 
I have heard that he made some large sketches 
for historical pictures, but that he finished only « 
few. It is most probable that an account of them 


| and*of his life in London at that time will be 


given to the world by the publication of a memoir 
which the artist left‘in manuscript, and which his 
widow intends to have printed. Meanwhile he 
became known to almost all the celebrated artists 
of the day. He got into difficulties, as we know 
from Haydon’s Diary, but Haydon was always 
kind to him and a true and faithful friend. The 
president Benjamin West took an interest in him ; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence still greater. He intro- 
duced him to Sir Walter Scott, and we find the 
young artist on several visits at Abbotsford in 
1824 and 1825. Here he drew the portrait of Sir 
Walter, and made a copy of that strange picture of 
Mary Queen of Scots, painted by Amias Cawood 
at Fotheringay, which represents the head of the 
Queen in a silver salver covered with black crape. 
Sir Walter told Mr. Bewick that the body of the 
unhappy Queen was locked up in a room at 
Fotheringay Castle for three days after the exe- 
cution, and that it was supposed that the painter 
made the picture during this time. It seems that 
the young artist was greatly interested in this 
mysterious and sad portrait; for we find that Sir 
Walter Scott wrote to him on the subject (in 
May 1824), and that Mr. Bewick made several 
drawings from it—one for Mr. Edward Shipperd- 
son of Durham. Sir Walter wrote to him : — 

“TI have pleasure in affording you all the information I 


| possess concerning the picture, but it is not much. Mr. 


Bullock, the naturalist, brought me a message from a 
gentleman going abroad and disposing of a coilection of 
pictures, expressing a wish that I should be possessed of 
this one, either by gift or purchase, naming a moderate 
— (lv I think, but am not certain), if I preferred the 
atter arrangement. He stated that the gentleman who 
had so kindly thought of me had received the present 
from a friend in Prussia, and therefore did not wish to 
expose it to public sale. This is all [ know of it.” 


Miss Scott mentions in a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Surtees of Mainsforth that the picture was 
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bought in Germany, and brought “to papa by a 
very strange old man, who wished to give it to 

apa. This papa refused. He then offered to sell 
it, and named forty or fifty guineas, as he always 
said no one else should have it but him. All the 
artists admire the painting very much.” 

Until his death Re Walter took a deep interest 
in Mr. Bewick as an artist as well as a gentleman ; 
for he was possessed of many noble-minded and 
fine qualities that endear us to others; and, 
nevertheless, nothing could be more simple than 
his life, nor more innocent than his pleasures— 
but are these not the finest qualities of an artist ? 
His great delight was to meet with those who 
could recall the sunny memories of the past, or 
who could enter into and enjoy a love for art. 
To these friends we may reckon the Landseers, 
and Lance the great fruit-painter, whom Haydon, 
too, “advised to take to fruit.” 

In 1826 Sir Thomas Lawrence, then president 
of the Royal Academy, selected Mr. Bewick for 
the purpose of sending him to Rome to copy the 
frescoes of the Prophets and Sybils in the Sixtine 
Chapel. These works of Michael Angelo are of 
colossal size, as is well known, and are especially 
remarkable for the accuracy of their anatomical 
details. It was, therefore, necessary for their 
copyist to be a man of the highest skill as an 
anatomical draughtsman. They were all to be 
copied upon paper and then transferred to canvas. 
It was the intention of Sir Thomas Lawrence to 
have these works placed in a room specially set 
apart for them in the National Gallery. This 

an was frustrated by the death of Sir Thomas 
in 1830, and Bewick had copied only four of the 





frescoes in oil, although all of them had been | 


finished by him as cartoons. These works there- 
fore, instead of becoming the property of the nation, 
were thrown upon the artist’s hands. What be- 
came of them ultimately I am not able to say. 
That they are exceedingly clever we learn from 
Haydon’s Diary, June 1840 :— 


“Went again to see Bewick’s copies from Michael Angelo 
—the giant barbarian of European art—the Attila.” . . . 
“The effect of these copies of M. A. is enervating. You 
sit and muse—such a glorious opportunity for size, such 
4 patron, such a combination of genius and opportunity 
rarely happens on earth.”—(Vide Memoirs, ante, vol. iii. 
pp. 136, 137.) 


When at Rome, Bewick made many important 
acquaintances, and was petted much; among 
others, by the still handsome “ Reine Hortense,” 
then Duchesse de Saint-Leu. Bewick often 
visited her palais, and drew her likeness as well as 


the French. It may be mentioned here that Mr. 
Bewick was extremely handsome, his face remind- 
ing one of the well-known likeness of Van Dyck. 
A very handsome portrait of him was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1830, and has been 


| titude and deep resignation. 





| nary men, and will kee 
| his name. 


engraved—a fine line engraving—for Fordyce’s 
Tistory of the County of Durham. Haydon took 
his head for a model of his Lazarus in his decidedly 
best picture, “ The Raising of Lazarus,” so long and 
so well known on the staircase at the Pantheon, 
Oxford Street, now at the National Gallery. 

After his return from Rome, Mr. Bewick prac- 
tised his profession for some years in London, and 
reached the first rank as a portrait painter. He 
also drew in chalk or pencil a great number of 
the celebrated men and women he came in contact 
with ; and I find I have noted down a fine sonnet 
by Sheridan Knowles, which he wrote to such a 
portrait of Hazlitt : — 


“Thus, Hazlitt looked! There’s life in every line! 
Soul, language, fire that colours could not give. 
See! on that brow how pale-robed thought divine 
In an embodied radiance seems to live! 
Ah! in the gaze of that entranced eye, 
Humid, yet burning, there beams passion’s flame, 
Lighting the cheek and quivering through the frame ; 
While on the lips the odour of a sigh 
Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 
Beneath the channel of the glowing thought 
And fire-closed eloquence, which comes in fits 
Like Pythian inspiration !— Bewick, taught 
By thee, in vain doth slander’s venom'd dart 
Do its foul work ’gainst him. This head must own a 
heart!” 


The life in London amidst congenial people 
seems to have been liked by him; unfortunately, 
however, the effects of malaria fever, caught in 
Rome, after a time began to show themselves, 
and Mr. Bewick was obliged to leave the town 
and to retire to his property at Haughton-le- 
Skerne in the county of Durham. There he spent 
for many years a quiet life of retirement amongst 
his books and pictures, of which he had a very 
valuable and large collection. He died, as I have 
said, on the 8th of June, 1866, after a long and 
painful illness, which he bore with much for- 
2 He was of a kind 
disposition, fond of simple pleasures, benevolent 
and amiable: virtues which, together with his 
natural genius, raise him above the level of ordi- 
a sunny memory around 
Thus he died—* full of the assurances 


| of the peace consequent upon fervent faithful 


prayer, and simple trust in the Redeemer.” 

These are the few details I am able to give of 
the life of an artist who deserves to be remem- 
bered as such, and as a most genial, high-minded 
man. As regards the enumeration of his artistic 
works, and those events of his public and private 


| life which may be of interest to the public at large, 
that of her younger son, the present Emperor of | the “ Memoir” left by Mr. Bewick, and which I 


have mentioned as being on the eve of publication, 
will most probably give all the necessary details. 
And as regards the life of a painter, let us 
always remember the fine words of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer : — 
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“We may peep and pry into the ordinary life of 
painters, but it will not do to strip them stark-naked. 
A speaking portrait of them—an anecdote or two; an 
expressive saying dropped by chance; an incident mark- 
ing the bent of genius, or its fate, are delicious; but here 
we should draw the curtain, or we shal! profane this sort 
of image-worship. Least of all do we wish to be enter- 
tained with private brawls, or professional squabbles, 
of multifarious pretensions, ‘The essence of genius,’ as 
Lady Morgan observes, ‘is concentration.’ So is that of 
enthusiasm.” (Vide Edinburgh Review, July 1824.) 

Hermann Koypr. 

Germany. 


CHIGNONS. 

The present number (October 1, 1869) of La 
Revue des Deux Mondes has two articles in which, 
curiously enough, this unsightly head-dress is 
mentioned. It seems singular that such an un- 
couth object should be described in a romance 
intended to depict the actual condition of the 
most fashionable society in France, and a few 
pages on, in an article about Les Prisons de Paris, 
should be described its fabrication as seen at 
Sainte-Pélagie, where the magistrate found “ ce 

ue la débauche a de plus hideux.” (P. 618.) 

nd yet, if that society be so corrupted and can- 
cerous as the novelist presents it, then there seems 
a grim sort of justice which sends it to seek its 
most distinctive ornaments in ‘ cloaques oi l’égout 
social semble avoir dégorgé toutes ses immon- 
dices.” (P. 618.) 

The first extract is from “ Autour d’une Source” 
(pp. 544, 545) by the sarcastic Gustave Droz, and | 
makes part of the scene where the young wife 
comes to the curé to seek some relief in telling 
him how drearily drags her existence, and to what 
wretched falsehoods and trickeries she has yielded 
herself to please her father and husband. 

The dialogue commences with the curé :— 

—Comment! M. votre pére et M. le comte sont les 
premicrs & vous entrainer dans ces dissipations, pauvre 
dame ? 

— Vous ne connaissez donc pas les hommes, mon cher 
curé ? Si je vous disais que, sans papa et sans mon mari, 
jamais je ne me serais fait teindre les cheveux, jamais! 
J’ai pleuré avant de me décider! Ah! j'ai bien pleuré. 
Vous allez croire que je plaisante, et bien! c’est a la 
lettre, je ne me serais jamais décidée. 

— Vous teindre les cheveux! Comment! que dites- | 
vous ? Pourquoi teindre les cheveux ? On peut done se 
teindre les cheveux ? Parlez-vous sérieusement ? Pauvre | 
jeune femme! malheureuse jeune femme! Quel pouvait | 
étre le but de ces messieurs ? 

— Le but, le but . . . Ils supposaient que cela m’irait | 
bien, et puis c'est la mode. Papa me disait :—Ma petite 
chérie, il ne faut pas se singulariser ; puisque toutes ces | 
dames se font teindre. ... Déailleurs tu seras gentille, 
comme un ceur! Et dans le fait cela est extrémement 
joli; mais la n'est pas la question. —Mon mari de son cdté 
ajoutait :—Ma chére, vous avez ld des pudeurs de petite 
merciére: M™* de Blaiserne a depuis avant-hier les che- | 
veux rouges, c’est adorable. Essayez-en donc, vous serez | 
charmante.—Cependant je pleurais toujours. 

= Ah! mon Dieu! et ils insistaient ? 








| 


— Oui, oui, ils insistaient. J’avais beau leur dire: 
Mais si l’on me briile mes pauvres cheveux, avec ces 
affreuses drogues !—I1s répondaient : C’est impossible! 

— Vous avez résisté, vous n’avez pas cédéa.. . , 

— Il faut bien croire que j'ai cédé, puisque je suis pour 
le quart d‘heure blonde, comme les biés, et qu’en venant 
au monde j’étais brune, comme l’aile du corbeau. 

— Quoi! ces cheveux .... 

—Ils sont & moi. Ah! n’exagérons pas; ceux de 
devant sont & moi. Quand & la partie postérieure, je n’en 
dis rien ; mais il faut que vous sachiez, monsieur le curé, 
qu'il n’est pas de femme au monde possédant une che 
velure assez prodigieuse pour exécuter le monument qui 
a l’honneur de s’offrir & vos regards. 

Elle retournait la téte en disant cela, avec un mélange 
de coquetterie et d’ingénuité tout-a-fait séduisant. 

— Ma coiffure vous parait lourde parce qu’elle est volu- 
mineuse; mais cela n'est que gonflé, tatez vous-méme, 
. ... je plaisante. Le fait que rien n'est plus léger et 
plus commode. Cela s’accroche au pied de son lit le soir, 
et on le retrouve intact le lendemain matin. Cela n’es 
pas de la coquetterie, c’est du confortable. Dites-mai 
done, mon bon monsieur le curé, 14 franchement, yous 
saviez que j’étais teinte ? 

— Moi? Seigneur! 

— Comment! vous n’avez pas vu cela tout de suite, 
Cela n'est pourtant pas difficile; on devine les fausses 
blondes sans lunettes. Il y a toujours quelque chose 
d'étrange dans la couleur de ces cheveux-la, quelque chose 
de pas naturel, ... . et c'est précisément ce pas naturel 
qui donne le piquant, le cachet.” 

After this scene, one is not much surprised to 
find (p. 561 et seg.) the countess again seeking 
the curé—this time with a tale of her husband’s 
misdeeds, such as ought to consign him, if he had 





his deserts, to the prison which we find described 
in the article from which the second extract is 
taken — Les Prisons de Paris, par Maxime du 
Camp, pp. 619, 620:— 

“ Je voudrais bien que les femmes, j’entends celles qui 
donnent le ton et fixent la mode, pussent visiter Sainte- 
Pélagie; elles y verraient comment on fabrique ces faux 
chignons qu’elles se suspendent impudemment a la nuque 
ou qu’elles laissent flotter sur leurs épaules, Un atelier 
est occupé a ce genre de besogne, qui n’exige qu'un facile 
apprentissage. Tous les cheveux achetés sur des tétes 
douteuses, ramassés un peu partout, arrachés de déméloir, 
roulés sur une carte jetés & la borne et piqués par le 
crochet du chiffonnier, sont assemblés d’aprés les nuances, 
divisés selon les longueurs, et, aprés un nettoyage, qui ne 
les rend guére plus ragofitants, envoyés A Sainte-Pelagie, 
ou des détenus passent la journée a les fixer sur un fil de 
soie. De la, lorsqu’ils auront été massés d’aprés les régles 
de lart, ils s’en iront rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette ou au 
faubourg Saint-Germain.” 

These two notes are perhaps worthy of a place 
in “N, & Q.,” not only to its present readers but 


| to some future moralist or antiquary. 


HERMANVILLE. 
Paris. 


THE DUKE OF MEDINA SIDONIA AND THE 
SPANISH ARMADA—IIL. 

Since writing my last letter I have been favoured 
by Mr. Froude with the assurance that he has 
distinct evidence from the Spanish archives at 
Simancas that the Duke returned to Spain before 
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the end of September 1588. With this my cal- | 


culation of the possibility of his having suffered 
shipwreck on Fair Isle (ante, p. 472) falls to the 

d. But unexpected light has been thrown 
on the question from two sources. 

The first is the Autobiography and Diary of 
Mr. James Melvill {in 1°88, minister of Anstruther- 
Wester], edited by Robert Pitcairn, Esq. [for the 
Wodrow Society], Edinburgh, 1842, to which 
Mr. Froude kindly referred me. On pp. 261-4 
(year 1588) Mr. Melvill’s diary contains the fol- 
lowing account :— 

“Within twa or thrie monethe thairefter [after Lam- 
mas or Aug. 1], earlie in the morning, be brak of day, 
ane of our bailvies cam to my bedsyde, saying (but nocht 
with fray), ‘1 haiff to tell yow newes, Sir. Ther is 
arryvjt within our herbrie this morning a schipe full of 
Spainyarts, bot nocht to giff mercie bot to ask!’ And 
sa schawes me that the Commanders haid landit, and he 
haid commandit tham to their schipe againe till the 
Magistrates of the town haid advysit, and the Spainyarts 





of which the British Museum possesses a copy, 
rendered invaluable by Lord Burleigh’s MS. notes 
on the fate of the wrecked vessels and other 
matters of interest. Here I find the fleet of 
twenty (or rather twenty-three) hulks or store- 
ships, which Juan Gomez de Medina had repre- 
sented himself as commanding, all entered by 
name, headed by the “Capitana” or chief's ship, 
as follows. The MS. notes in brackets are in 
Burleigh’s hand : — 

“ Armada de Urcas, de que es Cabo Juan Lopez Se 
correction, Gomez} de Medina [ MS. note: Juan Lopez 
de medina es vivo y reside en cadis.] El Gran Grifon 
Capitana [MS. of Rostock] [MS. this mans ship was 
drowned 17 Sept. in y* lle of Fare neare Scotland]. 


| [MS. this was Generall of y* ulks.] 


haid humblie obeyit: Therfor desyrit me to ryse and | 


heir thair petition with tham. Upe I got with diligence, 
and assembling the honest men of the town, cam to the 


Tolbuthe; anu efter consultation taken to heir tham, and | 


what answer to mak, ther presentes us a verie reverend 
man of big stature, and grave and stout countenance, 
grey-heared, and verie humble lyk, wha, efter mikle and 
verie law courtessie, bowing down with his face neir the 
ground, and twitching my scho with his hand, began his 
harang in the Spanise toung, wharof I understud the 
substance; and being about to answer in Latine, he 


haiffing onlie a young man with him to be hisinterpreter, | 


began and taald ower againe to us in guid Einglis. The 
sum was, that King Philipe, his maister, haid riget out a 
navie and armie to land in Eingland for just causes to be 
advengit of manie intolerable wrangs quhilk he haid 
receavit of that nation : but God for ther sinnes haid bein 
against thame, and be storme of wather haid dryven the 
navie by the cost of Eingland, and him with a certean of 
Capteanes, being the Generall of twentie hulks, upon an 
yll of Scotland, called the Fear Yl, wher they maid 
schipewrak, and whar sa monie as haid eschapit the 
merciles sies and rokes, haid mair nor sax or sevin ouks 
suffred grait hunger and cauld, till conducing that bark 
out of Urkney, they war com hither as to their speciall 
frinds and confederats .. ., and to find releiff and comfort 
thairby to him selff, these gentilmen Capteanes, and the 
poore souldarts, whase condition was for the present maist 
miserable and pitifull. .... The 


“ Patricio Antolinez. 

“ Estevan de Legorreta.” 

The truth of Gomez's statements to Melvill as 
to his name and function (as general of the urcas, 
ulks, or hulks), and his shipwreck, are thus fully 
established; and two of the captains who were 
with him at Anstruther are here noted as be- 
longing to his ship, “ El Gran Grifon.” 

The same list afterwards mentions Gomez's 
name again (correctly written), to which Burleigh 
adds the note [“ this man cam ni by Scotland and 
passed into Spayne].” 

The Shetlanders have therefore confounded Al- 
fonso Perez de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
with Juan Gomez de Medina,—a mistake the 
more natural since the former was currently 
called simply the Duke of Medina. Monteith 
wrongly said that the shipwrecked crew wintered 
on Fair Isle; and my conjecture that they were 


| only about a month there proves to be much 


names of the Com- | 


manders war Jan Gomes de Medina, Generall of twentie | 


houlkes, Capitan Patricio, Capitan de Legoretto, Capitan 
de Luffera, Capitan Mauritio, and Seingour Serrano . . . 

“This Jan Gomes schew grait kyndnes to a schipe of 
our town, quhilk he fund arrested at Calles at his ham- 
coming, red to court for hir, and maid grait rus [praise ] 
of Scotland to bis King, tuk the honest men to his hous, 
and inquyrit for the Lard of Anstruther, for the Minister, 
and his host, and send hame manie commendationes. 
Bot we thanked God with our hartes, that we haid sein 
them amangs us in that forme.” 


I then consulted a full list of the ships of the 
Armada, published at Lisbon before it started, 
entitled — 


“La felicissima Armada « ] ‘eli 
: jue el rey don Felipe... . 
mand juntar en el puerto de la ciudad de Lisboa .... 
Hecho por Pedro de Paz Salas,” 


nearer the truth. Gomez's statement that they 
had “conduced,” ¢.e. hired a bark from Orkney, 
is less likely than Monteith’s more detailed ac- 
count of their being taken to Shetland Mainland, 
and obtaining a ship there. Finally, Burleigh 
cannot be right in the date of the shipwreck ; the 
September 17 might be more probably the date 
of their release from the island. But these are 
minor errors; and the main fact of the Shetland 
tradition is now proved to be the true history. 
It is only unfortunate that the islanders believed 


| they had the greater Medina instead of the lesser. 


RvssELL MARTINEAU. 


Price or Jos-Horses 1x Lonpon In 1718.— 
The following copy of an agreement between Mr. 
Vanden Bempde and a job-master in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields shows how prices ruled in London 
in horse matters one hundred and fifty years 
ago , = 

“ These presents witness that, as covenanted, &c., by and 
between Chas. Hodges, of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, inn holder, of the one part, and John Vanden 
Bempde, of the parish of St. James, Esq., of the other 
part, that is to say, Charles Hodges does for himself, &c. 
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covenant, promise, and agree to and with the said John 
Vanden Bempde to keep his coach and charriot and har- 
ness neat and clean, and in all manner of repair, at his 
own charge not including wheels; and in case the coach- 
man shall break the glasses of either, then empty, the 
said Charles Hodgeg shall be answerable for and make 
good the same; To serve him with a pair of good strong 
serviceable handsome well-matched horses, to be valued 
between fifty and sixty pounds to his good liking and 
approbation, and also a good honest sober creditable 
coachman, who with the horses shall attend as often as 
he or his lady shall think fit, either into the city of 
London, the liberties of Westminster, or places adjacent. 
And if the said John B. or his family shall have occasion 
to go into the countrey, the same Charles Hodges obliges 
himeelf by these presents to find him or them with one 
or more pair of horses after the same rate per diem with 
the others, the said J. B. allowing the said Charles 
Hodges half-a-crown a day more extraordinary expenses, 
every day he shall travel on the road and set up at an 
inn, the said C. Hodges finding the horses on such journey 
at his own charges: And in case the coachman runs 
away with his livery, or loses his cloak, hammerclothes, 
seat covers, the seats in the coach, or toppings of the 
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same, the said C. H. shall and will be answerable for and | 


make good the same; All the which premisses being 
performed on the part and behalf of the said Chs, Hodges, 
the said J. B. does promise and agree to pay the said 
Hodges the sum of one hundred pounds of lawful British 
money,” &c. &e. &c, 

Mr. Bempde subjoins in his own writing the 
following memorandum : — 





£ s. d, 
“A pair of horses, at 5s. 6d. per diem, per 
week . . . . ° ‘ - 118 6 
The charge of keeping a pair of horses in 
Yorkshire a week ° . . ‘ 15 6 
The clear profit of a pair of horses -it BE 


which is 62/. 12s. per annum interest for 50. 
(i. e. the assumed price of the horses). E. P. 


Tue Sun: 1ts GenperR,—I have not seen the 
sun described as feminine in any English writer, 
so far as I remember, except Mede, where the fol- 
lowing passages occur in the fifty-third Discourse 
(pp. 307 and 309, folio edition of his works) : — 

“ We know that though the sun be risen upon the earth 
she doth not always shew herself in full brightness, but 
sometimes is overcast with «' -ds and shadowed from our 
sight, and yet she always gi, so much lightas thereby 
we may discern the day frou e night; even so,” &c. ~ 

“ For though it be necess..* the sun should be risen 
before she can he seen, vet she may be long up before we 
sce her, and uften clouded after she hath shined.” 


E. H. A. 


Lorp Macavtay.—If the principle of “suum 
euique ” was applied to the writings of Macaulay, 
the residuum of original matter would be but 
small. The facility with which he adapted the 
ideas of another was marvellous. Witness the 
following extracts from his ballad of “The Ar- 
mada ”’ : — 

“ Many a light fishing bark put forth te pry along the 
coast, 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like 

silence broke. 
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At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 

spires, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spur- 

ring in.” 

Compare these lines with the Antiquary, chap. 
xlv. :— 

“The yeomanry, pouring from their different glens, 
came galloping through the street . . . . The drums 
and fifes of the volunteers were blended with . . . , 
the sound of the bugles and the tolling of bells from the 
steeple. . . . . Two or three light vessels had already 
slipped their cables and stood out to sea in order to dis- 
cover the supposed enemy.” 

The motto to this chapter of the Antigquary is 
taken from Hogg, and begins — 

“ Red glared the beacon on Pownell ; 
_On Skiddaw there were three.” 
Macaulay’s ballad ends — 
“The red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle.” 

These are plagiarisms, not coincidences. 

J. Witxiss, B.C.L, 


Derenpasie.—* N, & Q.” has contained many 
paragraphs about the word reliable. I noticed 
to-day or the first time a sister-word, which it is 
as well to mark while fresh from the mint. A 
writer in The Academy of Nov. 13, p. 35, speaks 
of acertain person as “never having been a de- 
pendable partizan.” GRIME. 


Dr. Franxirn.—In 1801 and 1802, while 
keeping my terms in the Temple, I was an almost 
daily visitor at the chambers of my friend, Mr. 
Kelly Bellew, in Mitre Buildings, where I fre- 
quently met the literary celebrities of the time. 
Among them was Temple Franklin, a (natural, as 
I understood) son of the renowned philosopher, 
and governor of some place—I forget what—in 
America. I heard him relate an anecdote of his 
father, which may be worthy of conservation in 
ON. & Q.” 

He was set one day to work an electrical 
machine on which his father was intending an 
experiment with a live duck. Inclining forward, 
and holding the creature’s head toward the ma- 
chine, it struggled violently to escape, and the 
experimentalist’s head meeting the shock instead, 
he fell senseless to the floor, and was with great 
difficulty restored to animation. I cannot give the 
governor's detail of this perilous mischance, or 
the comments of its scientific hearers ; but I well 
remember the general reflections on the political 
as well as the philosophical consequences of its 
fatal result. For myself, I was too young to be 
anything more than a humble listener. Ls 


Tae Turkish Batn.—I have a tract before 
me entitled — 
“ Blutiges Treffen, welches bey Barckan von denen 


Kiyserlichen und Polnischen Armeen mit den Tircken 
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. .. zweymahl gehalten . . . Gedruckt in diesem 1683 
Jahre. Hierbey ist zu bekommen die Tiirckische Bad- 
Stube.” 

The place of printing, which is not given, is 
most probably Augsburg, Nuremberg, or one of 
the chief South German cities. Hence it appears 
that the Turkish bath was described to the people 
of South Germany in 1683, nearly two hundred 
years before its reintroduction to Western Europe. 

RvssELL MARTINEAU. 

British Museum. 


“Rvs with A DirrERENCcE” rx “ Hamer.” — 
In explaining Shakespeare's phrases, I think that 
many commentators refine too much. If he indeed 
“had in his mind” all the intricate allusions he is 
said to have had, his mind must have been even 
greater than we most of usgrant it to have been. In 
Ophelia’s speech—“ there's rue for you; and here’s 
some for me: we may call it herb-grace on Sun- 


days; O, you must wear your rue with a differ- | 


ence ”—there is no difficulty if we do not force the 
words “with a difference” into some “ heraldic” 
phrase. It merely means this: “I offer you rue, 
which has two meanings; it is sometimes called 
herb of grace, and in that sense I take some for 
myself; but with a slight difference of spelling, it 
means ruth, and in that respect will do for you.” 
This explanation is not mine; it is Shakespeare's 
own, 
“ Here did she fall a tear ; here, in this place, 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 


Richard If, Act III, Se 4. 


Some wrongly explain the word crants by gar- 





lands, whereas it is a garland, in the singular 


number. Long notes have been written about it, 
but no one seems to have noticed that Shake- 
speare not only understood the word, but knew it 
to be singular. Otherwise he would hardly 


have used the name of Rosenkrantz as that of one | 


of his characters. What need of search for explain- 
ing a word which is under one’s nose all the 
while? Surely Rosenkrantz is a rose-garland. 
WALTER W. SKzEat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Dr. Tempre.—At the late confirmation held | 


in Bow church of the election of Dr. Temple to 
the see of Exeter, the opposers required proof of 
the bishop-elect having been “born in lawful 
wedlock,” and also that he was “a prudent and 
discreet man, and eminent for his knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and for his life and morals 
deservedly commended.” According to the re- 
cords, says the Guardian, of the Archbishop's 
Court, proof on these points has never been re- 
quired since the confirmation of Matthew Parker, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 1575, and | 


whose brother filed an affidavit of his having been 


born in lawful wedlock. In Dr. Temple’s case 
the desired proof was afforded by his sister and 
Mr. Lingen, the new permanent Under-secretary 
of the Treasury. H. T. 


Aucries.®@ 


“ AVOIR LE TOUR ET LE PpouR.”—M. Victor 
Hugo, in L’Homme qui rit, part 1. chap. xii. 
(ii. 182), writes : — 

“ Le vicomte de Saint-John—prononcez Bolingbroke— 
écrivait & Thomas Lennard, comte de Sussex: * Deux 
choses font qu’on est grand. En Angleterre avoir le 
tour ; en France avoir le pour.’ 

“Le pour, en France, c’était ceci: Quand le roi était 
en voyage, le fourrier de la cour, le suir venu, au 
débotté & I'étape assignait leur logement aux personnes 
suivant sa majesté. Parmi ces seigneurs, quelques-uns 
avaient un privilége immense. ‘Ils ont le pour, dit le 
Journal historique de l'année 1694, page 6, c'est a-dire que 
le fourrier qui marque les logis met Pour avant leur nom, 
comme: Pour M. le prince de Soubise, au lieu que quand 
il marque le logis d’une personne qui n’est point prince, 
il ne met point le Pour, mais simplement son nom, par 
exemple: Le duc de Gesvres, le duc de Mazarin, etc. 
Le pour sur une porte indiquait un prince, ou un favori. 
Favori, c'est pire que prince. Le roi accordait le pour 
comme le cordon bleu ou la pairie. 

“* Avoir le tour’ en Angleterre était moins vaniteux, 
mais plus réel, C’était un signe de véritable approche 
de la personne régnante. Quiconque était, par naissance 
ou faveur, en posture de recevoir des communications 
directes de sa majesté, avait dans le mur de sa chambre 
de lit un tour ot était ajusté un timbre. Le timbre son- 
nait, le tour s’ouvrait, une missive royale apparaissait 
sur une assiette d’or ou sur un coussin de velours, puis 
le tour se refermait. C’était intime et. solennel. Le 
mystéricux dans le familier. Le tour ne servait & aucun 
autre usage. La sonnerie annoncait un message royal. 
On ne voyait pas qui l'apportait. C’était du reste tout 
simplement un page de la reine ou du roi. Leicester avait 
le togr sous Elizabeth et Buckingham sous Jacques I**. 
....... ‘Avoir le tour,’ cela se disait en francais; ce 
détail d’étiquette anglaise était probablement une an- 
cienne platitude francaise.” 

Is there any foundation in fact for these state- 
ments, or are they merely fictions, like many 
others of M. Hugo’s historical narratives ? 

HLEREFORDIENSIS. 


BIBLIOTECA VISNIERSCIAND. —I purchased re- 
cently at Brighton an Aldine edition of Euripides 
(1503), on the morocco binding of which is Biblio- 
teca Visniersciand. Can any of your correspond- 
ents tell me where that library is, and to whom 
it belonged ? Tuomas E, WINNINGTON, 


“Canon BoNAVENTURA WRITING HIS MEMOIRS 
AFTER HIS DeatH.”— Among the interesting 
collection of pictures now in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, I recently noticed one with the 
above explanatory label. Is the subject of the 
painting connected with any legend, and if so, 
what? To an ordinary observer the explanation 
approaches the absurd, although the cadaverous 
aspect of the ecclesiastic in question and the 
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peculiar hue of the whole painting would favour | 
the idea that the artist did not intend to repre- 
sent a sublunary transaction. J. B. 


Manvscripts oF Futx Greve, Lorp 
Brooxe.—At the Bright sale of MSS. (1844), 
lot 107 consisted certain MS. transcripts, with 
autograph corrections, of the works of the above 
worthy. From the named and priced copy of the | 
catalogue in the British Museum, it appears that | 
Mr. Thorpe, bookseller, purchased the whole. I | 
am anxious to trace the present owner of these 
manuscripts. Engaged in preparing a complete 
collection of Lord "Brooke's works (verse and 

se) for my Fuller Worthies’ Library, I should | 
Peeind of an opportunity to compare the original 
editions with the Bright MSS. By the kindness 
of Mr. W. A. Wright of Cambridge, [I am secur- 
ing a collation of the Trinity MS. “of the Life (?) 
of Sidney; and I shall ec: ollate the known MS. of | 
“ Mustapha.’ ’ Any aid, biographie or elucidatory, 
most welcome to ALEXANDER B. GRosART. 

St. George's, Blackburn. 


topERT Forster, tok Frye 


| 
BARBER OF 


Campriner. — I should like to buy or to borrow | 


for a few days the print of the above odd charac- 
ter, which is thus described in Wilson's Eccentric 
Mirror, vol. ii. No. 14, p. 36:— 

“A humorous caricature print, 
bridge [about 1800). This print consists of two compart- 
ments .. ihe one representing him scudding the 
streets, and the other as in the attitude of levelling the 
first stroke at a gentleman’s beard.” 


published at Cam- 


Can any obliging reader favour me ? 
140, Lower Moss Lane, Hulme. C. W. Svurron. 


Rirrs.—In Mr. Hepworth 
America reference is made to certain 
secret rites of the Hindoos named “ Ras Mandala,” 
“ Kamchulayas,” and “the Lottery of the Vest.” 
In what work on Hindoo mythology is there an 
account given of these rites ? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

JERES-GIVE. —- In an old book called Privilegia 
Londini, by W. Bohun, of the Middle Temple, 
1723, is the following :— 

“ Jeres-give is a toll or fine taken by the king’s officers 
on a person’s entering into an office ; or, rather, a sum of 
money, or bribe, given to them to connive at extortion 
or other offence in him that gives it. (See Chart. Hen. 
IL. ; fourth Chart. Hen. IIL., and ninth Chart. Hen. 111.” 

My object in sending this quotation is to ascer- | 
tain the derivation of the word Jeres-yive. 
Epauvnp Tew, 


Hrxpoo SrEcre1 
Dixon’s New 


M.A. 


Earts or Lancaster.—Can any one refer me 
to any work which mentions the illegitimate 
descendants of the Karls of Lancaster—more par- 
ticularly of ‘Thomas, the earl who was beheaded 
at Pontefract? I fancy I have seen in your 
columns some mention of the unrecognised off- | 
shoots of the family, who, it seems, had descend- | 


ants among the gentry of a later ae Of John 
of Gaunt’s descendants we have an aniple acc 
because his marriage with Catherine Swinford 
was legitimatised; but the same record does not 
appear to have been kept of Thomas of Lancaster's 
descendants of a similar kind. JAYTER, 


MeprevaL Ineenvity.— Where can I find 
an account of a curious specimen of medieval 
ingenuity which was discovered in an old con- 
vent near Florence some years ago, and sub- 
sequently exhibited in Paris. It was a confes- 


| sional box, on the principal panel of which was 


seen a very beautiful picture representing the 
Saviour of the world. But on touching a spring 
this picture was replaced by one of the Berl 
with horns, eyes of fire, and hair standing on 
end. The same spring set an organ in motion, 
which played the most lugubrious music. 

H. W. BR, 


Montrose Famity.— Francis Graham, born 
about the year 1700, and married in 1732, at 
Westerkirk in the co. of Dumfries, was constantly 
said by his granddaughter, born about 1760, to 
have been the son of a first cousin of a Marquis of 
Montrose. Query, was there any _ connection 


| between Lord Robert Graham, son of the great 


marquis, and this Francis? Until the discovery 
of a third son of the great marquis such a con- 
nection seemed incapal ble of proof, the old peer- 
ages giving only one son of the great marquis, who 
lived to manhood ; one son of the second marquis, 
besides that Lord Charles Graham, who, as Craw- 
ford says, ‘‘ died a young man of great hopes and 
courage ;” while James the fourth marquis and 
first duke is expressly said to have been his 
father’s only ild. M, A. 
Rosert Nevittr’s Davenrers.— At p. 23, 
table V. of the account of the Neville family in 
Drummond's Noble British Families it is stated 
that Robert Neville (son and heir of Sir Thomas 
Neville of Liversedge), who married Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Molineux of “ Sefton,” left 
‘several daughters.” Can any reader of “N.&Q.” 
give the names of these “several daughters,” and 
state to whom any of them were married ? 
R. D. Dawson-Dorrretp, LL.D. 


Tue Non-NATuraL Sens E.—Bishop Fitzgerald, 
in his very excellent “Life of Bishop Butler” pre- 
fixed to Tegg’s (8vo) edition of The Analogy, 
speaks of “the non-natural sense in which the 
Dominicans accept the decisions of the Council 
of Trent.” I wish to know if this reference is 
warranted, and in what book of polemical theo- 
logy I can find a verification of it? In the same 
“Life of Bishop Butler” allusion is made to 
“ Mons. Homberg’s method of making gold by 
injecting light into the pores of mercury. 
quired to know the source ot this allusion ? 

D, Bram. 
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THe Op Srrte Hovser, Cuarswickx. — This 
house at a very corner of Chiswick parish and 
Ealing, near to Brentford and Kew Bridge, has 
recently been pulled down, and the land adjoining 
is offered to be let for building. Can any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” inform me the origin or 
meaning of the name of this place? I can find 
nothing concerning it in Faulkner’s History of 
Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick. Quite recently 
the new proprietor of a mansion close by has 
named his house Stile Hall. 

G. W. Septixus Presser. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED. — There was printed in 
1710 a singular octavo tract, entitled— 

“The Wonders of England, containing Dogget and 
Penkethman’s Dialogue with Old Nick, on the Suppres- 
sion of Bartholomew Fair in Smithfield.” 

The singularity consists in there not being a single 
line in the tract respecting the suppression of the 
fair. My query is not with respect tothe tract, 
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Wright, in their several glossaries, without suc- 
cess. Is the term “scrape ” known, or is it a slip 
of the pen for “ carse ” ? U. O. N. 
Trnnyson.— Who is the author referred to by 
Tennyson in the following lines of his In 
Memoriam ? — 
“ T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
H. B. 
Hitsrory or Tnree Impostors.—In the cata- 
logue of a colonial library not immediately acces- 
sible I find an entry of the following work— 


| History of the Three Late Famous Impostors, Padre 


Ottamano, Mahomed Bei, and Sabata Levi, 8v0,1669. 
Can any of your readers inform me where I may 


| find any account of these worthies, who from their 


but to know where is to be found the oft-quoted | 


sentence (supposed to be the head-line) and 
beginning of a chapter — the former, “ The 
venomous reptiles of . . .. .”; the chapter 
beginning with the avowal, “Tucre are ro 
venomous reptiles in . . 4s 
Harry SanpDars. 
Oxford. 
“ As vacant as the face 
Of some lost dial in a sunless place.” 
The words have the tone of Keats or Shelley. 
U. O.N. 


“ Fortior est qui se, quam qui fortissima vincit 
Oppida.” 
QUESTOR. 
. “ Now no more 
Laughter within we hear or woodnotes wild, 
As of a mother singing to her child.” 
W. C. B. 


“ Fles viator me sepultam ? 
Flente sum felicior.” 

INQUIRER. 

ScorrisH 
edition of Keith's Scottish Bishops there is a list 
of religious houses prior to the Reformation. 
Could any of your readers direct me where to 
find any account of the destination or distribution 


| upwards of forty thousand cant, slang, 


Reticious Hovsgs.—In Russell’s | 


of the incomes, many of them very large, of these | 


houses? Were they assigned specially by Act of 
Parliament, or did they become prizes to the 
nearest great man? What of those situated in 
corporate towns—as Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, 


Elgin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. J.G. 
Stirling. 
Tae Scrape or Carrisie. — This term is 


used in a letter uf last century describing the 


manor of the soccage of the Castle of Carlisle, | 
held by the Duke of Portland from the crown. I | 


names, would appear to be Jesuit, Turk, and Jew ? 
W. F. 

“Tne Too Courtrovs Kyienr.”—Can any 
one explain the third line in the following passage 
from “The Too Courteous Knight,” vol. ii. p. 56, 
Ritson’s Ancient Sonys and Ballads ?— 

* Hee lookt north, so did he south ; 
Hee could not find a privy place, 
For all Jay in the devil’s mouth. 
Then she sang,” &c. 
WitiaM J. CAHILL. 

46, Augustus Street, Manchester. 

Vocanunary or Stanc.—lI have accumulated 
vagrant, 
and fancy words and phrases in current use, with 
notes and quotations explanatory and amusing. 
Will any of your readers assist me by purchasing 
the same either for private reference or publica- 
tion ? Ilenry O. Manton, Newsvendor. 

144, Waterloo Road, S. 


Queries With Answers. 
Virs (3"4 8. ix. 128)— 
“ While the proud Vies your trophies boast, 
And unrevenged walks [ Waller's | ghost.” 
Hudibras, Part I. Canto ii. 497. 
What is the meaning of this extract? and how 
does it illustrate, if at all, the lines — 
“TI cannot bring my muse to drop vies 
*T wixt Cotswold and the Olympic exercise.” 
J. Witx1ss, B.C.L. 
[The word vies in the quotations given by our cor- 
respondent has clearly different meanings. Butler’s allu- 
sion is to the defeat of Sir William Waller at Devizes in 


| Wiltshire—more correctly the Devizes, or abbreviated 


De Vies and the Vies, called Divisio by Florence of 
Worcester, Divise by Newbrigenses, Vise by Walter of 
Hemingford, and which appears to have taken its name 
from its Division; for anciently it was divided between 


have consulted Bosworth, Halliwell, Nares, and | the king and the Bishop of Salisbury. (Magna Britannia, 
‘ 
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ed. 1731, vi. 130.) Sir John Denham, speaking of the 
bursting of eight barrels of gunpowder, whereby the 
famous Sir Ralph Hopton was nearly killed, tells us that 
“It blew him to the Vies, without beard or eyes, 
But at least three heads and a half,” 
Loyal Songs against the Rump, i. 107. 

The word vies, as used by Ben Jonson, in allusion to 
the Cotswold Sports, is still in use as a verb, with the 
sense of compete or challenge. Mr. Gifford thus defines 
it: “To wie,” he says, “was to hazard, to put down a 
certain sum upon a hand of cards; to revie was to cover 
it with a larger sum, by which the challenged became 
the challenger, and was to be revied in his turn, with a 
proportionate increase of stake.” See his note on Every 
Man in his Humour, Act iv. Se. 1. Vide “N. & Q,.” 
3e4 S. vi. 299.] 


Scrrracan Bisuors.—<A discussion has arisen 
in these pages on the term “ Metropolitan,” as 
applied to episcopal sees. May I suggest an 
inquiry about suffragan bishops, which, if the 
rumour be correct as stated in the public journals, 
will be a subject of practical importance, as well 
as of historical interest at the present time ? When 
was the last appointment under the Act of Parlia- 
ment it is proposed to revive ? Is there any list 
of suffragan bishops, and if so, where can it be 
found? Were they appointed on the nomination 
or only with the consent of the crown? Did they 
not take their titles from certain towns within 
the dioceses of which they were appointed suf- 
fragans ? 
diocese of Lincoln the order is to be revived, it 
will probably extend to other sees ; and any refer- 
ence to works on the subject will be useful. 

Tos. E. WINNINGTON. 


[The office of suffragan bishops in England at the time 
of the Reformation much resembled that of the chorepis- 
copi, or country bishops of the primitive church. The 
application of the name, however, was new ; for in earlier 
times in England, all the city bishops, under their metro- 
politan, were called suffragans. The Act of 26 Henry 
VILL. ec. 14, restored the order of chorepiscopi under the 
name of suffragan bishops. The bishop of each diocese 
by petition presents two persons to the sovereign, who 
directs a mandate to the archbishop to consecrate 
the one elected. The suffragan thus consecrated was to 
have no greater authority than what was limited to him 
by commission from the bishop of the diocese, and was to 
last no longer. This Act was repealed by 1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, cap. viii, but was revived by 1 Elizabeth. 
Bishop Gibson mentions Dr. Sterne, Suffragan of Col- 
chester, about 1606, as among the last of these suffragans. 
But, although the law has not been acted on in later times, 
it is still unre pealed. 

A valuable tract relating to this order will be found in 
the Bibliotheca Topographica Britunnica, vol. vi. art. 15. 
It is entitled “Some Account of Suffragan Bishops in 
England,” Lond. 4to, 1785, ‘The essay is by the Rev. 
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| John Lewis of Margate, and the list of suffragans by Dr. 

Ducarel, extracted from Wharton's MSS. at Lambeth, 

Dansey, in his Hore Decanice Rurales, part 11. sect. 1, has 

| learnedly discussed the history of this order under the 
name of Chorepiscopi. Consult also the Rev. William 
Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 142, and 
“N. & Q.” 1 S. v. 304; vi. 200 ; ix. 35; 24 S. ii, 1, 88, 
91, 136.) 


Stccarpran Laws (4™ S, iv. 481.) — The 
Editor of “N. & Q.” has been misled by his own 
learning in his explanation of this phrase. | 
doubt whether any journalist has ever heard of 
Joannes Sichardus and his collection of the Novelle 
Constitutiones. The Nazione alludes to the anti- 
catholic laws enacted by the parliament of Turin 
on the motion of Siccardi, the colleague of Cavour, 
which subjected their author and supporters to 
papal excommunication ; and Siccardi was in con- 
sequence refused the sacraments of the church on 


| his death-bed, to the great indignation of Italian 


Liberals. TEWARS, 

[ Foremost amongst the manifold uses of “ N, & Q.” is 
that of determining the true source of any particular 
information inquired after; and this being so, we are 


| prepared at all times, along with our friendly con- 


If it is true that in the case of the 


tributors, to submit with thankfulness to necessary 
correction when guilty of manifest error, or be found 
occasionally “nodding,” like one infinitely more ilus- 
trious than ourselves, and more especially when so valued 
a correspondent as TewArs comes to our rescue, Upon 
maturer reflection, or now that our eyes are more widely 
opened, we perceive it is just possible that the writer 
in the Nazione alludes, not to the medieval jurist, Joannes 
Sichardus, but to the modern statesman Siccardi. Of this, 
however, we are not absolutely assured. The first-men- 
tioned individual, whose labours are noticed in every 
literary history of note, was the greater personage of the 
two, and therefore is just as likely as not to have been 
in the mind of the journalist in question at the moment he 
referred to “ the Siccardian laws,” and which laws further- 
more are still in force in many parts of Southern Europe. 
We are willing to concede, however, that the point in 
debate can be satisfactorily determined only by him who 
has unwittingly occasioned it. ] 

BAtrie AT TEROVENNE.—The town and neigh- 
bourhood of Terouenne, or Turwen, in Artois, was 
the scene of various engagements between the 
English and French in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Can any of your readers refer me to any inform- 
ation concerning one which took place so late a3 
1528 P F. 

[The most memorable battle at Terouenne was that in 
which Heary VIII. of England, the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the Swiss, entered into an offensive alliance against 
France, They invested Terouenne with an army of 
50,000 men; and the Duc de Longueville, marching to 
its relief, was signally defeated on August 22, 1513. A 
few days before (August 16) a French army, attempting 
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to relieve 
Guinegate, that the affair is commonly known as the 
Battle of the Spurs, because the French used their spurs 
more than they did their swords. This battle is noticed 
by Holinshed, Chronicle of England, ed. 1587, p. 822. 


Replies. 
THE REV. GEORGE BENNET. 
(4% S. iv. 409.) 


Your correspondent is right in supposing that 
fhe Rey. George Bennet was a Fiediotsten 
clergyman in Carlisle towards the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century. He 
was a distinguished Hebrew scholar, and one of 
the principal contributors to the British Critic, 
in which he reviewed from time to time the works 
of the celebrated English divines. This attracted 
the attention of the heads of the Church of Eng- 
jand, and he became at an early period of his life 
acquainted with many of their most eminent men 
—with Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and his brother, 
the historian—with Markham, Archdeacon of 
Carlisle—with Paley, Porteus, Nares, and Hors- 
ley—with all of whom he corresponded on inti- 
mate terms. It was the learning which he dis- 
played in his reviews of their works that induced 
Bishop Horsley and other eminent men of the 
Church of England to inquire of Archdeacon 
Nares, the editor of the British Critic, to whom 
they were indebted for such luminous articles, 
and they were surprised to find that it was to one 
who laboured in a small Presbyterian congregation 
in Carlisle. 

Bishop Horsley, in his learned work entitled 
Hosea, translated from the Hebrew, with notes 
explanatory and critical by Samuel, Lord Bishop 
of Rochester (London, 1801), has recorded the 
following strong testimony to the merits of the 
work, to which your correspondent refers, On the 
intermediate State :— 

“T have the satisfaction to find that, with respect to 
the distinct proper senses of the words Sheol and Keben, 
and in the interpretation of the mysterious text of St. 
Peter's First Epistle, as far, at least, as the general prin- 
ciple is concerned, I have the concurrence of a very 
learned writer, the Rev. George Bennet, minister of the 
Gospel at Carlisle, in a book entitled, Olam Hanashemoth ; 
or a View of the Intermediate State, which was published 
about the very time these sheets were committed to the 
press. It is a work of various erudition and deep re- 
search ; and a reader must be very learned who finds not 
wuch in it to instruct him; very dull, if he is not de- 
lighted with the ingenuity that is displayed even in those 
parts in which he may see reason to doubt the solidity of 
the author’s argument and the truth of his interpreta- 
fons ; and very captious, if in a variety of novel ex- 
positions, many of which he may think inadmissible, he 
fads anything to give him offence. I take a particular 
pleasure in bearing this testimony to the merits of an 


author whom I suspect to be of a different branch of the 


the town, was put to flight so precipitately at Christian family from my own, and who seems to have a 


| different notion from mine of the prophecies relating, as 
| I conceive, to the final restoration of the Jewish naticn.” 
Your correspondent inquires whether Mr. Ben- 
net has published any other works. I have one 
lying before me, entitled A Display of the Spirit 
and Designs of those who, under pretext of a Re- 
form, aim at the Subversion of the Constitution and 
Government of this Kingdom, with a Defence of Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments, (Carlisle, 1796.) It was 
published at the moment that we were threatened 
with a revolution, such as had taken place in 
France, and it brought him at once into the coun- 
cils and friendship of all who were supporters of 
the British Constitution. His friends in the Eng- 
lish Church were anxious that he should join 
them, but he preferred a settlement among his 
own countrymen, and Archdeacon Markbam then 
applied to his brother-in-law, the Earl of Mans- 
field, who appointed him to the parish of Strath- 
miglo in Fife, where he passed many years, dying 

in 1835 in his eighty-fifth year. 

CravururpD Tart RAMAGE. 


In answer to the query of Mr. Jonny Barne, 


' respecting the Rev. John Bennet, author of a 


learned work on the Intermediate State, I am 
enabled to supply certain particulars of informa- 
tion. Mr. Bennet ministered for many years at 
Carlisle, in a chapel connected with the Church 
of Scotland ; he was afterwards translated to the 
parish of Strathmiglo, in the presbytery of Cupar, 
Fifeshire. He died in October, 1835; and his 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. John 
Anderson, minister of Newburgh, afterwards D.D., 
and author of The Course of Creation. That dis- 
course was printed; a copy is now before me. 
Dr. Anderson describes his deceased friend as 
having been a contributor to the leading Reviews, 
and as having enjoyed the friendship of Bishops 
Horsley and Porteus, Dean Milner, Archdeacon 
Marsham, and other dignitaries of the Church of 
England. Dr. Anderson also hints that if he had 
chosen to desert his principles, he would have 
obtained preferment inthe English Church. This 
is strictly correct. Such was the high opinion 
entertained of Mr. Bennet by Bishop Horsley, 
that that prelate offered to secure him a high 
office in the Anglican Church, but he preferred to 
dwell among hisown people. A son of this learned 
clergyman, the Rev. Andrew Bennet, D.D., is 
minister of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, and his two 
grandsons, George and Richard, are prosperous 
merchants in the City of London. 
Cuartes Roerrs, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 





This gentleman was a Presbyterian minister in 
Carlisle, in connection with the church of Scotland, 
at the time he published Olam Haneshamoth ; or, a 
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View of the Intermediate State. He subsequently 
became minister of the parish of Strathmiglo, in 
Fifeshire, and died there in October, 1835. From 
a funeral sermon preached on the occasion of his 
death by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, minister of 
Newburgh, and afterwards published, I learn that 
Mr. Bennet was author of a shorter work entitled 
A Defence of the Monarchy and Religious Estab- 
ishments, as well as of ertidles on biblical criticism 
a the British Critic. From the same authorit 
I learn that he was on terms of intimacy with 
Milner, the historian, with Paley, Porteus, Nares, 
and Horsley, more than one of whom urged him 
by letter to follow out the subject of his first and 
largest work. The Rev. Dr. Bennet, minister of 
Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, is his eldest son, A. L. 
Newburgh-on-Tay. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(4% S. iv. 401.) 


I differ with Mr. Cuance in his laboured con- 
clusion that Cambridge is a corruption of Granta- 
bridge, and respectfully request his attentive con- 
sideration of Camden’s words :— 

“Nor am I apt to believe that Cam was ever formed 
out of Grant, for this is a change too forced and strained, 
where all the letters are lost but one,” 

In spite # the learning and industry of the pre- 
sent day, we have not many Camdens. 

Mr. CHANCE seeks to throw upon his opponents 
the burden of proof that Cam is an older river 
name among us than Granta. Be it so. 

The river in question is a confluent of the Ouse, 
and has three important heads or sources. One, 
which, for the ode of argument, I will venture to 
call the Cam proper, rises at or near Ashwell, near 
Baldock, in Herts; it is locally called the Rhee, 
and flows dir¢ctly on, past Cambridge, to the Ouse. 
On its way, near Grantchester, it receives an 
affluent, which I will call the Granta; this, the 
second source of the entire stream, rises at or near 
Newport, near Saffron-Walden, in Essex. At or 
near Shelford, in Cambs, it receives an affluent, 
which I will venture to call the Len, because it 
— to have given a name to Linton, a small 
place in Cambs; this, the third head or source of 
the entire river, rises near Ashdon, the ancient 
Assandune in Essex. 

Cam, Rhee, and Len may all, I think, be called 
Celtic words ; Cam having given a name to Cam- 
boritum or Camboricum, otherwise Cambridge ; 
but Granta is, I think, a Saxon word, applied by 
the Saxons, and used by them to supersede the 
older Celtico-Roman names. 

What, then, is Granta? I consider it to be 
the Anglicised form of a common Teutonic word ; 
we have griinze in German for “bound, border, 
limit, confine, frontier ;” in Swedish it is grens ; 
in Danish it is grendse. 





Here is the root of Granta; the river bo 
or nearly so, the modern counties of Herts, Essex, 
Cambs, and Suffolk ; i.¢., it does not actually 
round them, but it is situated just where the 
corners join. 

If this be admitted, it follows that Cam really 
is the older word. 

Cam I adopt as the proper name for the joint 
stream ; it takes its origin from the remarkable 
twists taken by this stream just where Cambridge 
is, where are two or three backwaters that twist 
around: Cam, “ bending, twisting.” Here we 
find Cambo-itum; the ford at the bend of the 
river, when as yet the bridge was not. Cam- 
boritum and Camboricum may be convertible; 
Dugdale calls Cantium, Cancium. A. Hat. 

2, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton Hill. 


FILIUS NATURALIS: BORTHWICK PEERAGE.* 


In the course of the proceedings in the case of 
the Duke of Roxburghe against General Ker, in 
which Mr. Riddell fruitlessly endeavoured to 
persuade the Court of Session and House of Peers 
that filius carnalis meant a bastard son, an ex- 
amination of the whole charters in the Register 
of the Great Seal from June 1488 to August 1513 
was made, and the result was that there were 
found 565 instances “of persons designed /filius or 
filia, either as granters, grantees, consentors, wit- 
nesses, or as mentioned narrative in the charters 
whereof— 

“ The instances of filius or filia with the adjunct 

of heres apparens, amounted to ° ° . 206 
and of filius or filia simply, without any such 

addition or adjunct . . . ° : . 359 

565.” 

But, adds the reporter, not one single instance 
oceurs of filixs or filia with the adjunct of legitimus 
or legitima. 

Does not this prove to demonstration that when 
Alexander is called in deeds the son of William 
Lord Borthwick from 1488 to 1513, he must have 
been understood in Scotland as born in wedlock. 

As Alexander was married and had a son to 
heir his estate, what benefit was it for him to 
apply for and get a precept or charter of legitima- 
tion, as under his fither's charter the Nenthor 
lands were entailed on his issue male? It was, 
moreover, not letters of legitimation to pass mov- 
able effects that were proposed to be issued, but 
a precept or charter to enable the beneficiary to 
disinherit his son—an act which the entail pre- 
vented him from doing. 

That one Alexander Borthwick im Johnston 
made such an application is undoubted; whether 
any Crown precept followed does not appear. He 





* Concluded from p. 506. 
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is not described except as living in Johnston, un- 
doubtedly in 1511 a small village upon the estate 
now called Johnstonburn, at no great distance 
from Edinburgh. The Borthwicks having many | 
Alexanders amongst them, some undoubtedly ille- 
itimate, there isa gm that the application 
or a precept may have been made by “ Maister | 
Alexander Borthwick,” burgess of Edinburgh, 
who upon July 23, 1511, became bound before 
the Lords of Council to make payment of the 
“ Maills of the Mylne” of Reidhall to Sir Wil- 
liam Cunninghame of Glencairn, who appears to 
have been his landlord. He is more likely to | 
have been the real Simon Pure than any illegiti- 
mate son of a Lord of Borthwick. 

What was the meaning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century of the word to which the Laird 
of Cruikston and his advisers attached so much 
importance ? 

he adjective naturalis has been asserted by a | 
reverend and learned gentleman to have been wni- 


formly used in Scotland to indicate bastardy. | 


From this allegation we beg to dissent, and posi- 
tively to assert directly the reverse. At the very 
period to which the fictitious Cruikston docu- | 
ments were intended to refer, it meant lawful 
birth both in England and Scotland. 

In Cooper's Thesaurus Latine Lingue dedicated 
to Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester, the favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, and like her majesty an excel- | 
lent Greek and Latin scholar, filius naturals is | 
thus translated: “ One’s lawful or natural sonne 
of his OWNE BODYE BEGOTTEN.” This work was | 
one of general authority, and continued for more 
than a century to be the authorised dictionary of | 
the Latin tongue. Filius naturalis was used in | 
contradistinction to filius adoptivus, “son by | 
adoption”; jilius spiritualis, “son in the spirit,” but | 
naturalis occurred only when legitimacy was, in- 
dicated. The Romans had a particular and fixed | 
term to denote a bastard, who was by them called | 


nothus. 

In Scotland bastardus, at the time mentioned | 
and long before, was the ordinary designation of 
an illegitimate son. Alexander, Earl of Mar, 
who, jure uxoris, became possessed of that title | 
by his marriage with Isabella Countess of Mar 
in her own right, was the illegitimate son of | 


the Wolf of Badenoch, and is called by Bower | 
(the continuator of Fordun), not Naturalis, but 
Bastardus ; Hector Boethius, the eulogist of this 
very remarkable man, in like manner calls him 
“ ane bastart son of Alexander Earl of Buchan.” * 

In the year 1518 certain proceedings took place 
showing that the word naturalis was used in the 
Same sense as rendered by Cooper in his The- 
aaurus. Alexander Duke of Albany had married 
the Lady Catherine Sinclair, a daughter of the 














* See Bellenden’s Translation of Boece, vol. ii. p. 507. 


| Earlof Caithness. After the birth of a son Alex- 
| ander, afterwards made Commendator of Inch- 


affray, the royal duke found out that the duchess 
was within the forbidden degrees of er a 
and thus was able to dissolve the connection. He 


| did so, and thereafter espoused the Lady “ Agnes 


of Bulloigne,” by whom he had John, who be- 
came Regent of Scotland during the minority of 
James V. 

The proceedings relative to the divorce were 
brought before and ratified by Parliament, and ix 
an Act passed for the purpose of validating what 
had been done, the Regent, then next heir of the 
crown, was described as the only natural and 
lawful son of the deceased Alexander Duke of 
Albany. On the other hand, the son of the Duke 
by the Lady Katherine Sinclair was styled a 
bastard “Sone of the saidis umquhile Alex- 
ander and Katherine and sud (should) be reput 


born bastard and unlegitimate be ony marriage.” 


| In this way the younger cbild is represented as 


the natural and lawful (naturalis ct legitimus filius) 
son of the deceased Duke Alexander, whilst the 


| epithet natural is not applied to his elder brother, 


who is termed a “ bastard” and illegitimate. 
According to your correspondent, “N. & Q.” 
p. 324, “In the popular phraseology of Scotland, 
bastards have in Scotland been designated natural 
children from time tmmemorial.” Now if this be 
correct, then the Duke of Albany was by Act of 
Parliament declared at once to be illegitimate and 
lawful—a most extraordinary condition of status 
assuredly. If in 1518 naturalis meant, as Cooper 
renders, the legitimate issue of a man’s own body, 


| how came the meaning to be changed next cen- 


tury ? 
It never was so changed, and the reference to 


| the entry in the Great Seal record quoted proves 


directly the opposite of. what the learned writer 
proposes to establish. The Queen grants letters 
of legitimation to Walter Galbraith, a bastard, 
the natural son of his own body begotten b 
the deceased Andrew of Kilcrauch. Galbrait 
was evidently the mother’s name, and he was a 
“bastard,” although begotten by Andrew of 
Kilcrauch. If naturalis had been sufficient to prove 
illegitimacy, what occasion was there for de- 
signating Walter as a “ bastard ”’ ? 

If the understanding in the reign of Queen 
Mary was that naturalis was indicative of bas- 
tardy, it could not, after the case of Albany, have 
been considered so in the reign of her father. 
As little could it be so held in the reign of her 
son, who in the Ormond controversy uses the 
word precisely in the sense given to it by Cooper. 
As his majesty was an admirable English and 
Latin scholar, his usage of the word natural in 
the sense in which he did, we are humbly in- 
clined to think, is certainly entitled to some con- 
sideration, especially as the Lords of the Com- 
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mittee have recently construed naturalis in the 


same way as his majesty had done. 
The quotation by Mr. Bares is conclusive as 


to the use in 1480 of the word natural when ap- | 


lied to a son or daughter in the south. In the 

Roxburghe legitimation cause, carnalis—a more 
suspicious word—was applied to General Ker's 
ancestor, Mark Ker of Dolphington; but all the 
research even of Riddell was insufficient to con- 
vince the judges in Scotland or England that it 
meant illegitimacy. In truth, until a compara- 
tively modern time, children born out of wedlock 
were uniformly denominated bastards. Not one 
of the older law authorities, in treating of ille- 
gitimacy, uses any other term. 

Where letters of legitimation issue, it matters 
not how the party is designated, for the fact of 
applying for them is per se proof of bastardy. It 
signifies nothing whether the grantee is or is not 
called naturalis or carnalis. If so denominated, it 
only marks distinctly that he was begotten by 
the man named as his father. In these letters of 
legitimation—for the ancient charters or precepts 
are obsolete—the paternity was, and probably 
now is, regularly mentioned. 

At the Reformation almost all the records of 
the proceedings before the Ecclesiastical Courts 
perished, or at least cannot now be traced, with 
the exception of the book of Saint Andrews *, from 
which the late Lord Medwyn, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session, extracted the most in- 
teresting entries. There bastardus and bastardice 
are the legal expressions invariably employed to 
denote bastardy. 

It may be remarked that, amongst the deeds 
on record of the Borthwicks, one named Gavin 
Borthwick, of Fenton, in his letters of legitima- 
tion dated in 1537, is called bastardus naturalis 
of the deceased William Lord Borthwick, mean- 


ing thereby that, although he was begotten of the | 


body of his lordship, he was notwithstanding, 
illegitimate. If filius naturalis had the meaning 
attached to it by your correspondent, where was 


the necessity of adding bastardus to fix Gavin | 


Borthwick with illegitimacy ? 
In fine, we believe that jilius or filia, during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, uniformly 


denoted children of lawful birth; that filius car- | 
nalis indicated a son of the flesh, ai au not | ae Sa 


denote bastardy; that jil/ius naturalis meant, as 
Cooper translates it, “ one’s lawful or natural son 
of his own body begotten”; and that during the 
same period the proper designation of an illegiti- 
mate child was bastardus or bastarda, according to 
the sex. When a person is termed jilius naturalis 


The assertion by Anato-Scorus that the 
Cruikston family were descendants of the Lords 
Borthwick is erroneous. They are generally uy 
derstood to have derived their origin from a 
brother or uncle of the first baron of the name, 
and thus are not in the line of the peerage. 


- 





If Dr. Rogers is able to substantiate that filing 
naturalis during the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, 
that is about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was the “ usual designation ” of a bastard, he has 
been very unfortunate, to say the least, in the ex- 
ample cited in 1558, because the use there of the 
word bastardo applied to William Galbraith was 
necessary to show in terms that he was born out of 
lawful wedlock, besides or beyond the use of file 
naturali which followed; otherwise bastardo was 
an absolute and palpable redundancy, not to be 
presumed. The use, as it seems clear, of naturalis 
Jilius did not and was not intended to denote 
whether the offspring was legitimate or the reverse, 
all the meaning conveyed being that the son was 
“ descended of the body” of the parent mentioned. 
Many examples might be cited where jilius natu- 
ralis was applied to a son lawful, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the other 
example (p. 374), Lady Latimer had two sons 
between whom she desired her body to be in- 
terred; but the one was described as natural born— 
that is, descended of her body, whether lawfully 
or unlawfully—and the other a son in law, or one 
by affinity. EsPEDARE. 


EMPLOYEE. 
(4" 8S. iv. 408.) 

The suggestive query of Unepa of Philadelphia, 
if it be not time that this word should be fully 
adopted into English and spelt thus, instead of in 
the French form with an accent, appears deserving 
of an affirmative answer. To his list of donee, 
grantee, mortgagee, as corresponding to donor, 
grantor, mortgagor, we may add the word payee 
as having been introduced through the powerful 
influence of the Post Office, its money-order forms 
having made it familiar to the world as any other 


At the fourth session of the International Sta- 
tistical Congress, held in London in 1860, the late 
Sir R. Bromley, Accountant-General of the Navy, 
had, as well as myself, to propose certain resolu- 


| tions (vide p. 370 of Report, printed for H. M.’s 


et legitimus, as occurs in the instance of the Duke | 


of Albany, the words mean the natural and law- 
fully begotten issue of the parent. 








* See Liber Officialis Sancta Andree, Edinburgh, 1845. | objection to something as to foreign. 


Stationery Office, 1861) as to the classification, in 
similar categories, of the naval employés under all 
governments. Upon this, the president of our 


| section, Lord Stanhope, observed :— 


} 


“If you will not think me hypercritical, as I took 
objection to something as to English, now I will take an 
Why should we 
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use the term employes? Ithink it would be best to call 
them persons employed in the various departments of the 
navy.” 
His lordship’s suggestion was willingly adopted 
(vide p. 158 of Report); but still an impression 
was left on our minds that we should be glad to 
see the day when the word employé or employee, 
might be safely — as English, and used 
instead of the round-about phrase of “ persons 
employed,” particularly as the word “persons” 
here seems to convey a notion, fanciful though it 
may be, of depreciation in the social scale. 

A foreigner who was present on the occasion 
above referred to was good enough to send me, in 
writing, his own reflections upon the discussion 





on this word, and more especially with reference | 





to the alternative that had occurred to me of the | 


term “salaried officers” instead of employés, It 
appears from what he stated, that so far as con- 
cerns countries which use the French language, 
les employés (clerks) of the government, or of 


public or private administrations, would feel rather 


offended by the word salarié, to express what they 
are paid. Their salary is called appointements, so 
ak @ year. Les ouvriers (workmen) have a 
salaire,so much a day. Les domestiques (servants) 
have des gages, s0 much a year ora month. Les 
personnes revétues d'un emploi honorifique, ou 
exercant une fonction ou un emploi gratuit (un- 
paid), are generally called fonctionnaires, or else 
the word employé is not used in general for them. 

Appropriately to this topic, it may be interest- 
ing to note, that at the same Congress one of our 
most honoured scientific veterans, Mr. Babbage 
(whom, by the way, I saw two days ago at the 


THOMAS GEMINUS, 
(4S. iv. 391.) 
Love of truth and of accuracy so thoroughly 
influences the management of “N. & Q.” that I 


| believe I shall be pardoned if I venture to intrude 


a few corrections even within the sacred precincts 
of the editorial brackets. The title of Vesalius’s 
Treatyse of Anatomie being printed in italics, the 
reader might be led to suppose that the original 
work was an English treatise, whereas it was firs’ 
published in Latin at Basel (not Padua*) in 1543. 


| A second edition — from the same press— 


that of Oporinus (Herbst?) in 1555, and a third 
in 1563. The work was reprinted at many other 
places, and in various languages; but I need not 
now go farther into this matter. In the same 


| year in which the first edition was published, 


| which I believe to be extremely rare. 


meeting of an important society of which he was 


one of the founders thirty-five years since), recom- 
mended that England should invite the United 
States, and our own colonies jointly, to undertake 
the following tasks :— 

“1. A complete Engiish dictionary of all words in 
general use in each district. 

“2. Out of this collection a great English dictionary 
might be formed with two supplements. The first sup- 
—— to consist of words becoming obsolete or now 
ittle used ; the second of words coming into use, but not 
yet sufficiently established to justify insertion in the first 
edition of the great dictionary. 


“3, To lay down laws for the adoption of new terms | 


when required, and for the formation of all their deriva- 


tives. This inquiry would be the most important, and | 


probably the first to be undertaken. 


‘ . es? | 
“ At intervals of ten or twenty years, amended editions 


of these dictionaries should be prepared and published.” 
(Report of International Statistical Congress, p. 394.) 
Had this scheme of Mr. Babbage’s been acted 
upon, there can be little doubt that the word 
“employee” would by this present time have 
passed from the second of the suggested supple- 
ments into the body of the dictionary, and thus 
have received its full letters of naturalisation. 
FRepDK. HENDRIKS, 
Kensington. 


there appeared a very short abridgment of it, 
I possess 
acopy of this abridgment, which is now before 
me; it is a very thin folio, of only twenty-one 
pages, including the wood-cut title, and it has 
only nine anatomical figures. The title-page, like 
that of the larger work, represents Vesalius iv 
the act of lecturing on a dead body to a crowd of 
auditors, anda cartouche near the bottom of the 
engraving bears the following words :—“ Andres 
Vesalii Bruxellensis, schole medicorum Patavinw 
professoris, suorum de humani corporis fabrica 
librorum epitome.” Then follows a dedication 
to Prince Philip, dated “ Patavii, 1542.” At the 
end of the volume—“ Basilew, ex officina Joannis 
Oporini, anno 1543, mense Junio.” 

I now proceed to answer a question of Sir T. E. 
Winnineton’s; and will conclude by proposing 
one of my own. 

The work of Geminus is not an original one, 
nor is it a full reprint of Vesalius’s volume of 
1543, but a compendium of it, as Geminus ex- 
pressly states in his preface and implies in his 
title. I have a copy of this very rare book, 
which is interesting as affording an example of 
the first rolling-press printing ever executed in 
England ; unless, indeed, an earlier instance may 
be found in Raynolde’s Byrth of Mankynde. 


| Geminus compiled the work, and engraved the 


lates, but did not execute the printing of the 
etter-press. The title, which is engraved, ex- 
hibits in the centre the royal arms of England, 
and around these are emblematical figures, drawn 
in Italian taste. Below the arms are the words: 
“Compendium totius Anatomie delineatio, wre 
exarata per Thomam Geminum, Londini.” The 
dedication to King Henry VIII., following the 
title, is signed “Thomas Geminus, Lysiensis, 
Londini, quarto calendas Octobres, anno 1545,” 





[* We were misled by Bryan (Dict. of Painters and 
Engravers), who states that “ Vesalius’ Anatomy was first 
printed at Padua in 1542.”—Ep. } 
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At the end of the volume—“Londini in officina | 


Joanni [sic] Herfordie, anno Domini 1545, mense 
Octobri.” 


I conclude with two queries:—What is the | 


What nationality does it 


English of Lysiensis ? 
of the Latin edition be- 


imply? “Geminus” 


comes in the English ones “ Gemini ;” so I sup- | 


se he was an Italian. 


Where can I find any | 


notice of him, beyond such as relates to his being | 


the engraver of these plates after Vesalius? He 

was probably a physician as well as an artist. 

J. Drxon. 
DID DRAKE INTRODUCE POTATOES? 
(4" 8. iv. 436.) 

Tradition is not history, because history may be 
defined to be a record of facts; nevertheless tra- 
dition is not to be entirely ignored, as it is often 


| terated. 


| red stone of the neighbourhood. 


based upon a great deal of truth. Both the Drakes | 
and the Raleighs bad property in the south of | 


Devon. Ashe, an estate a few miles north of 
Seaton, pertained to the Drakes, and it was here 
that the great Duke of Marlborough was born. 
Colyton, or Colaton, three miles west of Sid- 
mouth, belonged to the Raleighs; and the parish 


has ever since been called Colyton Rawley (it is | 


now commonly spelt Rawley) in remembrance of 
the name. Sir Walter was born at Hayes, a 
house now known as Hayes Farm, in the adjoining 
manor of Budleigh, or East Budleigh, a house 
which his father then rented. I think he had the 
remainder of an eighty years’ lease of it. When 
Sir Walter grew up he was anxious to purchase 
this house, old association having endeared the 
place to him ; as, to quote the words he made use 
of to Mr. Duke, the owner in 1584, when he applied 
to him on the subject, he said: “ I will most wil- 
lingly give whatever in your conscience you deem 
it worth.” And again: “I am resolved, if I 
cannot entreat you, to build at Colleton, but for 
the natural disposition 1 have to that place, being 
borne in that house, I had rather seate myself 
there than anywhere els.” This request was not 
successful, and so we may infer that Sir Walter 
was content to be at Colleton or Colyton. At 
the time, however, that the family was at Hayes, 
they occupied a seat on the north side of the nave 
in Budleigh church. On the old oak seat-end are 
the figures 1537, and tradition points this out as 
the place they frequented. For this reason a 
scrupulous care ought to have been exercised in 

reserving this date perpetually in the same spot. 

ut in June 1866 the oak seats in the nave were 
cleared away, and were replaced, I am sorry to 
say, by stained deal ; and I am still further sorry to 
say that the bench-end with the date on it was 





the buildings entrusted to their custody? In the 
pavement of the passage through the middle of 
the nave, there lies a slab marking the site of g 
vault belonging to the Raleighs. In the centre of 
the slab, simply incised in outline, there is g 
Calvary cross flory. Round the margin there jg 
an inscription in these words —ORATE PRO Aid 
IOHANNE RALEGH VXR’ WALTERI RALEGH QvE 
OBIIT X° DIE MENS AV The rest is obli- 
The Johanna here recorded was the first 
wife; the second wife, and Sir Walter's mother, 
was Catherine, daughter of Sir Philip Cham- 
ay of Modbury. (Dev. Pedigrees, by J, 
‘uckett, p. 131.) But, like a ship beating to 
windward, Iam gradually working my way to the 
potatoes. With this view we must steer again for 
Colyton. About two hundred yards west of Coly- 
ton church there is an old house built of the dark 
The abbots of 
Dunkeswell once had a palace in this manor, and 
the Dean of Exeter had arectory here. The house 
is called Place, and perhaps this word is merely 
a contraction of Palace, just as the remains of the 
old palace of the Bishops of Exeter, lying below 
Chudleigh (near the Rock, and occupied some 
thirty years ago by the Balcombes) is now always 
called and written Place. The hood mouldings 
round the windows of the house at Colton have 
a Perpendicular character; and if this were all, 
we might perhaps be disposed to think Sir Walter 
built here after he was disappointed in getting 
Hayes ; but there is a small room over the porch 
on the east side of the house, the two-light stone 
window of which is Decorated, and this, if ori- 
ginal, would make the building much older than 
his time. This room was probably the chapel, for 
there is a piscina in the south wall. Two men 
working in the garden (one rented the house) 
willingly entered into conversation. They said it 
was generally believed in that neighbourhood 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was the first to bring 
potatoes to England; and further, that he first 
planted them in that garden, along the north side 
of the house, when he lived there—a spot to 


| which they particularly directed attention. These 


circumstances are sufficiently minute ; at the same 
time, I merely offer them as a tradition still sur- 
viving in the locality. 

I cannot add anything to the Editor's remarks 
respecting the introduction of this root into Ire- 
land, but content myself with collecting on the 
spot a tradition respecting its first planting im 
England. P. HutcHinson. 





Apropos to the Editor's reply, I may add the 


| following from the German Notes illustrative of 


fixed to another seat nearer the north-east corner 


of the building. Shall we ever have either clergy 
or churchwardens capable of taking proper care of 


Irving's Columbus :— 

“The potato (Solanum nigrum) is still cooked and 
eaten like +pinach. Nearly related to the common potato 
is the recently discovered [ 1829] American sort of Sola- 
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num montanum and cari. The fruit of the Solanum melon- 
gina and insanum is eaten by the Indians ( Indien) with 
sugar and sweet herbs (gewurz); so also the love-apple 
(Solanum lycopersicum), which is enjoyed by Americans 
and South Europeans, It is known that Drake first sent 
to England the potato as food; but by a misunderstand- 
ing the fruit (potato-apple) was first used, which, alone, 
has a very bad taste, but after the fall of the fruit recourse 
was had to the root.” (Schubert, see also Assal.) 
T. J. Bucxron. 


Greex Rive Inscription (4* S. iv. 479.) —The 
inscription "Higos is, I conceive, ”Hivs, written with o 
for the digamma F; say “Hifos =”Higos, “ skilled in 
throwing the dart,” an epithet both of Apollo and 
Bacchus. (Homer, J/. xv. 365). Tleyne says it 
was pronounced or written Fmos in this passage, 
and in J/. xx. 153. (Excur. tr Hom., p. 183); but 
such criticism is purely conjectural ; mine appears 
to be supported by its fitness, the amethyst being 
sufficiently hard to give fire with steel and to 
scratch glass. (Penny Cyc. i. 450.) 

T. J. Buckton. 

“ Aut CESAR AUT NULLUS” (4 S. iv. 435.) — 
The author of this phrase is unknown to me; it 
does not appear to be in Suetonius or Valerius 
Maximus, but the subject-matter of it is to be 
found in the Life of Tiberius Cesar, by Dio Cas- 
sius (lvii. 8) : — 

Obre yap Serrdrny Eavrdoy Trois eAcubépas, ore abro- 
Kparopa, TAijv Tois oTparid@Trais, Kadeiv épier* Td TE TOD 
marpds Tijs matplios mpdopnua mavTeAas diedoato, Kal Td 
Tov Av) ovarou vin ewéBero wiv (ovdt yap WnpioPival wore 
elace), Acyduevov 3° axobwy, nad ypaddmevoy dvayiwdonwv, 
&pepe* wal dodus ye Buciredol niow éréaredAe, Kal 
éxcivo mpocevéypage. Td 5° SAov Kaioap, tar: 3° Gre wal 
Teppavinds, éx tav bmd Tod Teppaviund rp2xSévrwy, Mpé- 
kpités re Tijs Tepovalas, xara 7d dpxaiov, Ka ip’ éavrod 
dvoudtero. nal modAdnis ye tdreyey Sri, Acomirns uey 
tay BSotrAwv, avroxpdrwp 8 tay oTpaTiwTay, Tév 3t dh 
Aotrav mpoxpitds eipt. 

Nor would he suffer himself to be called “Lord” 
by a free man, nor “ Imperator” except by the 
soldiers; he altogether repudiated the title “‘ Fa- 
ther of his country ;”’ even that of Augustus he did 
not usurp (for he did not concede that epithet to 
himself), and did not admit it in conversation or 
in writing when addressed by or addressing sove- 
reigns. He confined himself to the title “Cesar ;” and 
in German affairs, after the ancient practice, he 
took the title of Germanicus and “ Prince of the 
Senate,” often saying that he was Lord of the 
slaves, Imperator of the soldiers, aud Prince of 
the rest of the people. 

Tacitus (Ann, i. 86) concurs generally with this 
statement. T. J. Bucxton. 

“ Aut Ceesar aut nihil,” was the motto adopted 
dy that disgrace to humanity Cesar Borgia (more 
properly Borja, the Spanish family name). At 
the beginning of a French translation (published 





at Leide by Theod. Haak, 1712) of Thomas Tho- 
masi’s Life of this execrable son of an execrable 
father is Cesar Borgia’s portrait, with the motto 
“ Aut Cesar aut nihil”; the epigram on whom 
was so aptly translated by F. C. H.: — 
*“ Borgia was Cesar, both in deed and name, 
* Cesar or nought,’ he said: he both became.” 


Pp. A. L. 


Garrick (4 §, ivy. 198, 264.)—There is a 
Protestant family, La Garrique, still existing in 
France, Loir-et-Cher; and Professor la Garrique, 
of Paris, tells me that their pedigree shows that 
David, who fled to England, was an offshoot. A 
difference in the mode of writing the name is to 
be noted. HERMANVILLE. 

Paris. 

Zecca (4* §. iv. 257, 468.)—The derivation of 
calafato is doubtful. It may be from calefactum, 
calefacere, or from yes , kalafa, decortavit, 
whilst dogana seems to be derived from box4, 
Soxd, from S¢xouu. ‘The Italian fondaco is no 
doubt from the Arabic is, funduk (whence 
the Spanish alhondiga, fonda, an inn, tavern); 
but the Arabic word is derived from ravdoxeiov, 
deversorium. R. 8. CHARNOCK, 

Gray’s Inn. 


Lacena (4% §S, iv. 313, 465.) —It is right to 
add, that since the date of my former communica- 
tion I have met with this word in frequent use in 
the Liber Custumarum, as edited from the City 
records by Mr. Riley, who calls it uniformly “a 
gallon” (see p. 811). Among the references I 
find “ una lagena de oystres,” p. 119; this should 
perhaps mean “a barrel,” in conformity with Mr. 
SHIRLEY’s suggestion. It occurs also as a measure 
for wine; thus we have “quod lagena cervisis ” 
at p. 383, which seems exactly to meet Ains- 
worth’s definition, “ a flagon, flask, or stune bottle.”” 
At p. 425 we have “ quod potellus, quarta et 
lagena;” this may do for a pint or half-pint pot, 
a quart pot, and a gallon meusure, such as are still 
in use. 

The word is very old; it appears as Adynvos in 
Greek, and 34, a measure of capacity, called “log” 
in A. V., Lev. xiv. 10, 12; also as }*3?, “a bottle 
or pitcher,” in Hebrew. I am inclined to think 
that the 4 is a contraction of the definite article 
al, or el, which may point to a connection with 


the Arabic word 4:.:3, kinninah, also “ bottle,” 
and serve to remind us of “the fisherman and 
the gin,” in the Arabian Nights, where the spirit, 
on escaping from the bottle in which he had been 
corked up, threatens to prove mischievous. It is 
curious to find this old root so welded into Gaelic 
and Irish; I do not find the same analogy in 
Welsh. A. H. 
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Breriocrarny or Arcuery (4"§, iv. 330, 463.) 
Sir W. Wood was Marshal of the Fraternity of 
Finsbury Archers, and was knighted by Charles IL., 
twhose queen, Catherine of Portugal, presented 
him with a silver badge or shield, which was 
afterwards in the charge of the oldest members of 
the fraternity. This shield is now in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Toxophilite Society, which also 
possesses two curious portraits of Sir William, 
‘who is represented as wearing on his breast this 
shield. Sir William was buried at Clerkenwell, 
where can be seen the monument erected to his 
memory by the Royal Toxophilite Society in 1781. 
The shield or badge weighs about twenty-five 
ounces, is fourteen and a half inches high and 
twelve inches broad, and has various figures on it ; 
and at the top is “ Regine Catherine Sagitarij,” 
and the arms of England and Portugal. ‘The date 
is 1676. The Royal Toxophilite Society pos- 
sesses also other valuable and antique pieces of 
plate and some interesting portraits. 

ToXoruiLite. 

MoonrakeErs (4 S. iv. 76, 165.)—The tale 
my old uncle used to tell in relation to this was:— 
Two Wiltshire haymakers were returning home 
{perhaps rather fou) with their rakes over their 
shoulders, when they spied the reflection of the 
moon in a pond, and thought it was a lump of 
gold. One of them immediately took off his boots 
and stockings, and began to wade for it, but 
finding the water too deep, he seized hold of his 
rake, and was trying to rake it towards himself 
when a party of Somersetshire mowers came along, 
who, when they saw what he was doing, of course 
began to chaff the two Wiltshire worthies for 
their foolishness, and call them moonrakers. 

R, AntHony-JOHNSTON. 

Clifton, 

Boere Carriace (4" S. iv. 407.)—In Scotland, 
in the engineering works, they have a small 
carriage about 3 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. broad, on 
wheels about 8 ins. in diameter, used for drawing 
about various parts of an engine, &c. from one 
shop to another, which they call a “ bogie.” 
From inquiry I find that it has been known by 
that name for fully sixty years. 

It. ANTHony-JoHNSTON. 

A Scorrise Witch Ruyme: “ Dricutine” 
(4* S, iv. 331.) — Dr. Rogers may like to be re- 
ferred to the Old English Homilies (twelfth cen- 
tury) lately put forth by the E. E.T.S. He will 
there find “ drihten” passim, e. g. p.3, “heo duden 
heore clapes huppon pe asse fole and are drihten 
seodpan rad per-on.” Epwop. H. Know res. 

Kenilworth. 


Martruatas Corvinvs (4 S, iv. 434.)—This dis- | 


tinguished man was by the free choice of the 


Hungarian nation elevated to the throne as | 
Matthias I. in 1458 before he had attained the age 





of sixteen. Emulous of his father, the valiant 
John Hunyades, he was the terror of the Turks 
during the whole of his reign. He held Bosnia, 
Transylvania, Walachia, Moldavia, Slavonia, and 
Servia, in despite of the incessant attacks of the 
Turks. Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia were sub- 
dued by him, and he conquered the Emperor 
Frederick III. of Austria, fixing his residence at 
Vienna in 1485, where his brilliant career was ter- 
minated in 1490 in the forty-eighth year of his 
age. This great prince joined to the arts of war 
the love of literature, of which he was the zealous 
protector at its resuscitation. His predecessor on 
the throne of Hungary was Ladislas V. called the 
Posthumous (1455-1457), and his successor was 
Wladislas (= Uladislas) II. (1490-1516), who had 
been elected King of Bohemia in 1471. 
T. J. Bucxtoy. 


CruMBLE In TopocrRapHicat NAamgs (4% §, iy, 
335, 491.) — This word is probably from the 
Celtic crwm, crom, crooked. Crom-al would sig- 
nify the crooked water. Crumble would also cor- 
rupt from crwm-bold, the crooked dwelling. As 
a surname, Crumble might be the same as Grim- 
ble and Grumell, corrupted from Grimbald or 
Grimwald. 

J. Cx. R. says the Norse (Norsk ?) name Zall- 
bidrn is found in the name of Holborn. The usual 
derivation of Holborn is from Old Bourn; but the 
name is rather from Ol- Bourn, the Ol rivulet. The 
primitive meaning of ol, al, el, il, hall, found in 
many geographical names, is water 

R. S. CHARNOCKE. 

Gray’s Inn. 


~~ 


Epvucation 1n Scotianp (4 S, iv. 475.)—As 
some proof of the popularity of the French lan- 
guage in Scotland, I may mention that in my 
boyhood, at a large school, the master over my 
division of it put it to the vote among the boys— 
thirty-five in number—whether they would prefer 
being taught Latin or French. The votes were 
carried in favour of French; and I remember one 
of the first exercises for translation in that lan- 
guage was a birthday ode by some Parisian cour- 
tier in honour of the infant son of Napoleon I. 
Latin was taught afterwards, together with music 
and drawing. In addition to French, the Ger- 
man language is now widely studied in Scotland, 
and particularly by students at the universities. 

It ought to be mentioned that one of the boys— 
if not more—was brought up in the family tradi- 
tions of the exiled French Huguenots, who made 
their escape from death and persecution to all the 
Protestant countries of Europe at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. J. MAcRAY. 


Miztoy’s Granppaventer (4 S. iv. 134, 
326.)— Your prs anys do not appear to have 
observed the mistake in the name of the adapter 


of Milton’s Comus for the stage. It was not John 
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Dutton, but John Dalton. Dalton’s adaptation | 

was originally produced in 1738, with the music of 

Ame, although it was not until 1750 that he 
rocured the performance for the benefit of Mrs. 
Yorster, Milton's granddaughter. 

Dalton has sometimes been charged with pre- 
sumption in associating his own verses with those 
of Milton. Doubtless the vigorous and beautiful 
language of the great poet has had the effect of 
making that of his humble imitator appear weak 
beside it, but nevertheless Dalton’s verses have 
always struck me as being far superior to the 
generality of such performances. There is one 
song which, as it has been for many years omitted 
in the representation of Comus, I may perhaps be 
excused for transcribing, as affording a fair speci- 
men of his powers : — 

“Nor on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding soon their gaudy pride ; 
Nor with swains in syren bowers, 
Will true Pleasure long reside. 
“On awful Virtue’s hill sublime 
Enthroned sits th’ immortal fair ; 
Who wins her height must patient climb, 
The steps are peril, toil and care. 
“So from the first did Jove ordain 
Eternal bliss for transient pain.” 


W. H. Husk. 


Prorgsson Masson's “ Lire oF Minton” (4% 
S. iv. 476.)—In addition to Mr. Grosart's expres- 
sion of a “wistful look” for the appearance of 
Prof. Masson’s second volume, will you permit 
me to add another evidence of the same desire on | 
the part of a well-known German author, Rein- 
hold Pauli (the continuator of Lappenberg’s His- 
tory of England), who, in his new work, Aufsiitze 
sr englischen Geschichte, writes as follows in a 
note to his article on Milton when quoting Prof. 
Masson's Life : — 

“Es ist leider bisher bei dem einen Bande dieses aus- 
gezeichneten Werkes geblieben.” 





J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Drepin'’s Sones (4 S. iv. 359, 488) —That 
another ballad of our vavrorohrns, combining his 
forecastle cheeriness with his inland observation, 
may not be brought into question, I wish to put 
on record the history of his “ Lamplighter.” 

One evening in 1790, my father (himself a 
versemaker and vowed disciple of the Twicken- 
ham school, disparaging even Homer's Anglicised 
muse if not arrayed in lace ruffles and hooped 
petticoats) took me, then a lad of thirteen, to 
Charles Dibdin’s lodgings in the Strand, intend- 
ing to accompany him to his entertainment—the 
“ Oddities ” I think it was—when we found him 
under the hands of his frisewr, enveloped in a 
powder-cloud. After awhile, the poet exclaimed 


men in the world to make a popular hit, sat puz- 
zling his brains, as I suppose, for some classical 
notion, when the lamplighter's ladder made its 
usual thud against the lamp-post over the street- 
door. “I have it,” said old Charles, and began 
tabouring on his knees, and humming snatches of 
music till the nephelegerics had ceased, when he 
walked over to fis piano, and played and sang, 
stopping every now and then to jot down words 
or notes till it was time to attend his auditory, 
before whom he introduced his new-born “ Lamp- 
lighter ” :— 
“I'm jolly Dick the lamplighter, 
They say the sun’s my dad; 
And truly I believe it, sir, 
For I'm a pretty lad,” &c. &c. 
The question being of fact, and not of conjec- 
ture or of criticism, I append my name rather 
than my initials. Epauunp LENTHAL SwIFTE. 


Anye Askew (4 S, iv. 453.)--Let not Her- 


| MENTRUDE be content with anything less than 


| John Foxe's own account of Anne Askew. It 


| well repays perusal. 


An edition of Foxe without 
it must be a poor one. It occurs in the eighth 
book, reign of Henry VIIL., events of a.p. 1545. 
In the edition of Foxe published by Seeley in 
1838 it is to be found at p. 537 of the fifth 
volume. Miss Strickland tells the story very well 
under “Catharine Parr,” but Foxe is the autho- 
rity. P,P. 

In the Associated Architectural Societies’ Re- 
ports for 1862, HERMENTRUDE will find a paper on 
the martyrdom of Anne Askew, read before the 
Lincoln Society by Archdeacon Trollope. In the 
notes at the end reference is made to the follow- 
ing works :— 

Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ed. 1684, ii. ; Nar- 
ratives of the Days of the Reformation, edited by 
J. G. Nichols; A History, §c. by Edward Asku, 
1607 ; Bale’s works in Parker Society; MS. Harl. 
419, fol. 2. W. T. T. D. 


Wuitenait: Brancwartre (4° S., iv. 311.) — 
I feel confident, though I can give no reference, 
that I have read a statement by, I think, Mr. 


| Buckland, that whitebait is a collection of the fry 
| of at least half a dozen fishes; if so, “ the Green- 


to my father “I want a new song! help me to a | 


subject.” My father, who was one of the last 


is correct in styling the dish 
ALFRED Joun DUNKIN, 


wich hételier ” 
blanchaille. 


Noviomagus. 


Benepictine Hosters at Oxrorp (4" 8. iv. 
244.) — Since I wrote the notice to which I now 
refer, I have visited the remains of what was the 
abbey church of Pershore. During the repairs 
which have lately been made, some tiles were 
dug up which are now laid in the floor of the 
south aisle just outside the choir. I was ver 
glad to discover among them one bearing, wit 
great distinctness, the three chalices. This brings 
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the coat home to Pershore. Tho other heraldic 


tiles are — 
2. Three covered cups. This is probably for 
Boteler. It is to be seen on a tile in Gloucester, 


also a Benedictine abbey, in the Chapel of the 
Apostles at the foot of the reredos. 

3. Ten roundlets. 
Worcester ; but possibly’it was given for Zouche. 
William Lord Zouche, who, by paternal descent, 
was a Mortymer, married for his first wife Alice 
de Toni, widow, first, of Thomas de Leyborne, but 
secondly of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick. He married for his second wife Eleanor 
de Clare, sister and heiress of Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester. She died 1337; Lord Zouche 
died 1335, and was buried in another Benedictine 
church, Tewkesbury, in the Lady Chapel, which, 
like the Lady Chapel at Pershore, has long since 
been destroyed. 

4. A fesse between six cross-crosslets. 
champ of Warwick. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Beau- 
D. P. 


Low Sipe Wriypows (3' S. xi. 390; 4" §., iv. 
345.) — The theory that this peculiarly placed 
opening was the one out of which the sacristan 
rang the sanctus bell at the moment of the mani- 
festation of the host, as urged in the Constitu- 
tions of 1281, was put forward by Messrs. Neale 
and Webb in 1843, in their translation of Du- 
randus, Symbolism of Churches, and further by the 
architect, Mr. J. J. Cole, in 1848, in a communi- 


| Opportunity of correcting it. 


This might be the see of | 


cation to the Journal of the Archeological Insti- | 


tute, v. 70. Therefore J. 
that his contribution in 1861, and again lately, 
is a novelty. A succinct account of the many 
attempts to account for this feature in a church is 
given s. v. in the part of the Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture just issued by the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society. It also states in what publications 
illustrations of the examples are to be found. 


Ee 


Sir Tuomas Lompe (4 S. iv. 451.)—A gen- 
tleman connected with the Lombe family enables 
me to reply to one of the queries. Alderman Sir 
Thomas Lombe married Mary Turner. 
formant knows nothing of her history. The 


S. must not imagine | 





thing seriously wrong about either his pedigree 
or mine, and I hope that he will allow me to 
compare notes with him on the subject. If mine 
be so far wrong, I shall be happy to have the 
The sentence which 
perplexes me most runs as follows :— 

“It has been proved, however, from the ing. post 
mortem of Maud, Countess of Oxford in 1412, to whom 
her grandson Robert, sixth Lord Willoughby, was found 
heir, that Alice [wife of the fourth lord] was the only 
sister of the mother of the countess, and was therefore 
one of the two daughters and coheirs of John Lond 
Botetourt by Maud his second wife.” 

Now I dare say the fault is mine, but after 
referring to the pedigrees of Willoughby, Vere, 
and Botetourt, I cannot understand this. The 
only Maud Countess of Oxford to whom TEwars 
can refer appears to me to be Maud, daughter of 
Ralph de Ufford and his second wife Maud or 
Matilda of Lancaster, who had no less than five 
sisters, not one of whom married a Botetourt, 
Again, my Botetourt pedigree reveals to me no 
John Lord Botetourt who left two daughters and 
coheirs, and the only barons of that name whose 
wives were Mauds married daughters of Thomas 
Fitz-Otho and of John Lord Grey de Rotherfield, 
the former leaving an array of sons, and the latter 
one daughter and heir, Jocosa Lady Burnell. 

To return to Willoughby: I find in my MS, 
book the wives of Robert the fourth lord given 
as—l. Elizabeth, daughter of John Ear! of Salis- 
bury; 2. Margaret, daughter of Lord Zouche 
(qy. which lord}; 3. Elizabeth Baroness Latimer, 
born 1363, ing. taken 1395-8. Ido not discover 
Alice at all; and William, eldest son of this fourth 
lord, I find to have been born in 1372. 

I hope Tewars will understand that I am not 
making an assault upon his accuracy ; I think it 
very likely that I am the defaulter, and I shall be 


| much obliged to him if he will kindly set me 


} 


My in- | 


daughter, born 1733, whom James, seventh earl | 
of Lauderdale, married, was named Mary Turner | 


Lombe. Sir Thomas and his half-brother John 
built the silk mills at Derby, and introduced 
orgaozine silk into England—a trade before con- 
fined to the Italians. John Lombe was supposed 
to have been poisoned by some Italians, and Sir 
Thomas had 14,000/. granted to him by Parlia- 
ment, 5 Geo. II. S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles. 

De Scorenay (4 8, iv. 491.)—The remarks of 
Tewars on the Willoughby d’Eresby igree 
have severely “exercised” me. There is some- 


right. HERMENTRUDF, 


PorTRAIT oF SACHEVERELL (4" S. iv. 478, 551.) 
There is a portrait of Dr. Sacheverell at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. There would therefore 
be no difficulty in Hermentrupe obtaining a 
“ detailed description ” of the doctor. H. H. 


Tue Worp “ Mernopoxts” (4S. iv. 335,485.) 
Mr. Tew says:— 

“Strictly speaking, and looking to ancient custom, 
the Bishop of London is the metropolitan bishop, and his 
diocese the metropolitan see. The true title of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the Patriarch of Canterbuary= 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, Constantinople, &c., a 
dpxt warhp, chief father of all the fathers of the church.’ 


At what period of English history is London 
described as the metropolitan see? The patri- 
archates of Christendom are as well known 
the bishoprics. The Holy See made Canterbury 
an archbishopric, but never erected it into & 
patriarchate. But Canterbury and York 
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provinces. 


always the title of metropolitical sees of their | 
In Catholic countries the archiepis- | hawthorn; the “wyppyltre” is Rhamnus, the 


may stand for Crategus oryacantha, the common 


copal church is called the metropolitan church ; | buckthorn. We must remember that the Rham- 
| nacee include Zizyphus spina-Christi ; and buck- 


for instance, at Paris and Malines, where the 
cathedral is described usually as la Métropole. 
It is possible to assent to the language of The 


Times and the London vestries as distinctly re- | 


cognised modern. But London was never the 
metropolitan see after the time of St. Augustine 
of Canterbury. As it exists now, it may be con- 
venient, for reasons with which I am not ac- 
quainted, to describe it as Mr. Trew suggests. 
But upon this point [ have no opinion to offer. 

Mr. Tew further says :— 

“The view is not correct that every metropolitan is an 
archbishop. 
Canada ; the Bishop of Calcutta is metropolitan of India, 
but neither of them are archbishops, or, at all events, so 
styled.” 


| fifteen places. 
The Bishop of Montreal is metropolitan of | 


The examples given by Mr. Tew are modern, | 


and are recent institutions of the British Govern- 
ment. Before Canada became a British possession 
it was a French Catholic colony. The present 
archbishop and metropolitan of Quebec is the 
fifth. He succeeded to the primacy in 1867. 

D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


Wnhurpvttre (4 §S,. iv. 452.)\—There is some 
misapprehension here, for two editions of Chaucer 
now before me both include the ash; they read 
as follow [“ Knight’s Tale,” 2924-6) :— 

“...oke, fir, birch, aspe, alder, holm, poplere, 

Wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chestein, lind, laurere, 
Maple, thorn, beche, hasel, ew, whipultre.”’ 
Edit. Tyrwhitt, Lond. 1866, 

“... 00k, fyr, birch, asp, alder, holm, popler, 

Wilw, elm, plane, assch, box, chesteyn, lynde, laurer, 

Mapul, thorn, beech, hasil, ew, wyppyltre.” 

Edit. Robert Bell, n.d. 

This tale is a translation. On turning to the 
Teseide of Boccaccio, bk. xi, I find mention of — 

“Cipresso, the cypress; tasso, the vew; cedro, the 
cedar; abete, the fir; pin, the pine; corillo, the hazel; 
mirto, the myrtle; auno, the alder(?); palma, the palm ; 
olmo, the elm.” 


thorn is called Christ’s-thorn in various dialects ; 
ex. gt. Korsbaertorn, Danish, Kreuzdorn, German ; 
the word used is cross, but it means Christ’s 
cross. A. Hatn. 


Bett Inscriptions, etc. (4 8. iv. 478, 520.)— 
Mr. Stainbank* once lent me his fine collection 
of fac-similes of bell inscriptions, and in return I 
consented to lend him a collection of my own, 
containing rubbings of bells from two hundred and 
In many cases there were two or 
three, or even more, from one church: most of 
them were medizval, and all in some way curious 
or interesting. They were carefully mounted 
on cartridge paper, and labelled. The bulk of 
them were taken by myself in Lincolnshire and 
elsewhere; but a great many were given me by 
Mr. Daniel-Tyssen and other friends. I hoped to 
go on increasing the collection, which was one 
of my most cherished possessions, and I looked 


| forward to its sometime finding a permanent 


Chaucer, in translating, or rather adapting, has | 


omitted the cypress, cedar, pine, and palm; and 
he appears to have substituted the laurel for the 
myrtle. 

In attempting to explain this word whipultre, I 
shall make a distinction between the two modes 


of spelling here shown, and adopt wyppyltre as | 


the true form. It stands, I think, for “ Christ's 
thorn tree ;” and my argument is founded upon 
the notion that wyppyl means a wythe-band, or 
garland. The root is well explained in Jamie- 
son’s Scot. Dict., where we have “To wip, wyp, 
to bind round” ; and “ Wyp, a wreath, a garland”; 
such, apparently, as is described by Brand, ii. 78, 
“a garland of prickles,” similar to Christ's crown 
of thorns, The word “thorn,” as used by Chaucer, 


home in the library of the Society of Antiquaries 
or of the British Museum. I am sure many of 
your readers will be sorry to hear that some per- 
son unknown obtained felunious possession of the 
parcel containing the whole collection, and that I 
have never seen or heard of it since. This was in 
July 1868, and I have not had the heart to begin 
again. ds Te. Be 
“The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


The volume containing fac-similes of inscriptions 
on ancient bells is in the possession of Mr. John 
Mears, of 16, Approach Road, Victoria Park, who 
would no doubt allow Mr. WatLespy or any 
other gentleman te see it, judging from the kind 
courtesy with which he lately lent the volume to 
me. The celebrated bell foundry at Whitechapel 
is now ably carried on by Mr. Stainbank, the 
Mears family having retired from the business. 

Ii. T, Exiacomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 

Detamain (4 S. iv. 515.) —The following 
pieces of information may prove interesting and 
useful to Y. 8. M. 

In the parish register of Donnybrook, near 
Dublin, this entry of burial appears : — 

“1737, April 7. Old Mr. Dallamain.” 

And in Sleater’s Public Gazetteer, March 11, 1760, 
the following notice may be found :— 

“Tuesday last died Mrs. Mary Delamain, widow of 


| the late Captain Henry Delamain, who was the first that 


brought the earthenware manufacture to perfection in 
this kingdom; and since his decease his said widow 
(endowed with all the virtues of a good Christian, tender 





* Of the firm of Mears & Stainbank. 
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parent, and sincere friend,) continued it with such ad- 
vantage to the purchasers as to prevent the further im- 
portation of foreign wares,” &c. 

ABHBA. 


‘ 


PRONUNCIATION oF J IN WetsH (4 8. iv. 
514).—Has not De Moravia too hastily con- 
cluded that the noun wind was meant in Camden's 
Britannia, and not rather the verb to wind, when 
he placed it alongside of the word kind? I by 
no means subscribe to the conclusion that, in 
verse, we now pronounce wind as we do hind. 
I for one do not, unless it appears evident that it 
was the poet's intention that it should be so pro- 
nounced in any particular instance. To my ear 
the other practice sounds like affectation. 

F. C. H. 

“Perish Commerce! LET THE CONSTITUTION 
Live” (3 S. xii. 535.)—It was Dupont de 
Nemours who, in 1791, speaking of St. Domingo, 
said—“ Si cette scission devait avoir lieu, s'il 
fallait sacrifier l'intérét ou la justice, il vaudrait 
mieux sacrifier les colonies qu'un principe.” (Ed. 
Fournier, ZL’ Esprit dans [ Histoire, 375.) 

P. A. L. 


or and gules, a bend counterchanged, on a canton 
sinister, sable, a bugle-horn stringed or. 
G. W. M. 

For the information of your correspondent W, 
I beg to say that many of this name and of 
varying social condition are resident in Dorset- 
shire, and may be found in, and in the locality of, 
the county town, and of Weymouth. Arms are 
used by some of the name, viz., Paly of six or 
and gules, a bend counterchanged; on a sinister 
canton, sable, a bugle-horn, stringed, or. Crest: 
between two wings, gules, issuing out of a ducal} 
coronet or, a bugle-horn as in arms, 

Whether a grant was ever made can perhaps be 
ascertained by a search at the Heralds’ College 
on payment of the usual fees, but which, by the 
way, are heavy when compared with the labour 


| of the officials and the value of the information 


ordinarily obtained. E. G. 


I beg to refer your correspondent W. to the 
London Directory, where he will find (p. 1303, 


| ed. 1869) at least two families bearing the name 
Tizard. 


Marre-Lovisz-E,isaBetH D’ORLEANS, 


DucHesse pE Berry (4" 8S. iv. 478.)—Your very 
erudite correspondent I[TERMENTRUDE is no doubt 
acquainted with Saint-Simon’s detailed descrip- 


tion of the personal es of the Duchess of | 


Berry. Still, as she as 
scribe part of it :— 

“Cette princesse était grande, belle, bien faite, avec 
toutefois assez peu de grace, et quelque chose dans les 
yeux qui faisait craindre ce qu'elle était. Elle n’avait 
pas moins que pére et mére le don de la parole, d’une 
facilité qui coulait de source, comme en eux, pour dire 
tout ce qu'elle voulait, et comme elle le voulait dire, avec 
une netteté, une précision, une justesse, un choix de 
termes et une singularité de tours qui surprenait toujours. 
Timide d'un cété en bayatelles, hardie d'un autre jusqu’a 
effrayer; haute jusqu’aé la folie, basse aussi jusqu’aé la 
dernitre indécence. 
elle était un modéle de tous les vices, qui étaient d’au- 
tant plus dangereux qu’on ne pouvait pas avoir plus 
dart, ni plus d’esprit. Madame de Berry est grasse, 
mais elle a de belles chaires et beaucoup de fraicheur. 
Elle est trés-haute en couleur, d'un rouge trés-fort,” etc. 

See likewise the Souvenirs de M™ de Caylus. 

P. A, L. 

Tizarp (4 S. iv. 515.) — Tizard bears—Paly 
of six or and gules, a bend counterchanged, on a 
canton sinister sable, a bugle-horn stringed or. 


ks for it, I venture to tran- | 


Il se peut dire qu’a l’avarice pres, | 


Dr. Fowxe (4 S. iv. 389.)—F. R. F. will find 
a brief account of Dr. Fowke in Original Letters 
edited by Rebecca Warner of Beech Cottage, near 
Bath, 1817. W. B. 


Eneuisa Wives (4" S. iv. 293.) —Chas. Roach 
Smith, in his Collectanea Antiqua, has a long and 
exhaustive paper upon the manufacture of wines 
in England during the medieval epoch. He has 
enumerated many vineyards in England. 

ALFRED Jonn DunxIx, 

Gop’s Serseant Deata (4* S. iv. 480.) —See 
also Quarles’s Emblems, ii. 13 (Gilfillan’s ed. Edin. 
1857): — 

“The slender debt to nature's quickly paid, 
Discharged, perchance, with greater ease than made; 
Bat if that pale-faced sergeant make arrest 
Ten thousand actions would (whereof the least 
Is more than all this lower world can bail) 

Be enter’d, and condemn me to the jail 

Of Stygian darkness.” 

Shakespeare may have been indebted tothe Bible 


for the idea: see Psalms lv. 15, Eccl. viii. 8. 


Crest, on a ducal coronet or, between two wings | 
expanded gules, a bugle-horn stringed of the first. | 


(See Burke’s General Armory, where the name 
occurs as “ Tizard Hawkins of Winterbourne, St. 
Martin, Dorsetshire ; present representative James 
Hawkins Tizard of Ashton, Esq.”) Nepurire. 
This name may have been at-Izod. (See under 
“Tzard” in Lower's Patronymica Britannica.) I 
only find one coat assigned to it—viz. Paly of six 


In the Elder Brother (Act iv. Sc. 4), a play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (or rather Fletcher) we 
find the following simile : — 

“ The quartans, tertians, and quotidians . 

That will hang, like serjeants, on his worship’s 

shoulders” ! 
Tos. McGrata. 

Wrwne (4 S. iv. 480.)—Y. S. M. will find ia 
Cassan's Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells 
a brief account of the life of Bishop Wynne, from 
which it appears he, in 1720, married Anne, the 
daughter of Robert or Richard Pugh, of Bennaith 
in the co. of Carnarvon, and Dol-y-moch, ©o. 
Merioneth. W. B. 
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Op Sayrnes (4 8S. iv. 499, &c.)—Of the old 
saying mentioned by J. W. H., I have frequently 
heard one repeated (with a slight difference and 
and an additional verse) by an old lady still living 
in south-east Cornwall. The version was as fol- 
lows :— 
4 Whose little pigs are these, these, these, 
And whose little pigs are these ?’ 
*They are Johnny Cook’s, I know by their looks, 
And I found them among the peas.’ 
«Go pound them, go pound them.” 
*] dare not for my life ; 
For, though I don’t love Johnny Cook, 
I dearly love his wife.’ ” 
Wu. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 
Your correspondent J. W. H. (see “ N. & Q.” 
». 500) may like to know that the old song about 
Sebo Cook’s pigs, part of which his grandfather 
used to repeat, was current in Sussex as well as 
in Yorkshire. My mother used to sing it to my 
children when they were infants more than forty 
yearsago. I know the tune quite well ; I consider 
the song as a duet, and subjoin a version of the 
words as I have heard them sung by my mother— 
1st voice. “ Whose three pigs are these? 
Whose three pizs are these ? 
They are John Cook’s, I know by their looks, 
And I found them in the peas. 
Go pound them! Go pound them! 
I dare not for my life ; 
For he that poundeth John Cook’s pigs 
Must never kiss his wife.” 


Qnd 


oe. « 
Qnd 


‘There was an old song which used to amuse me 
when a child, called “ The Irishman’s Journey to 
Town; or, the New Langolee,” of which I recol- 
lect only scraps :— 

.“ Why then, sir, says I, may I make bold to ask it, 

If the coach goes at six, pray what time goes the 

basket ?” 

At that time the accommodation for outside 
passengers was a basket-work seat at the back of 
the coach, as may be seen in Hogarth’s picture. 
The song goes on: — 

“Then he made up his mouth, and says he, Sir, the 
basket 
Goes after the coach a full hour or two.’ 


’ 


If I remember rightly Paddy waits the hour or | 


two, and finds the basket went with the coach. 
There are many verses, of which I only remember 
the following : — 
“Good luck to the moon! for a noble sweet cratur 

That gives us her light each night in the dark. 


*Twould save the whole nation a great many pounds, 


sir, 
To subscribe for to light her all the year round, sir.” 
There was another old song, the burthen of 
which was — 
“ Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins.” 


M. P. M. 














Op Sayrnas (4% S. iv. 500.)—As you deemed 
the “ Tales of my Grandfather” worthy of a place 
in “N. & Q.,” permit me to correct two small 
misprints owing to my bad writing : — 

1. “ Fustis, funis, apis [not assis}, capis,” &c. 

2. “I’ve norped it, says Madam Downs.” 

Qy. the derivation of norp.} 
J. W. A. 

Beckenham. 

Seven Aces or Man's Lire (3 S. x, 228.)— 
It may interest some of your readers if I describe 
a little volume which I recently met with, more 
particularly as it to some extent corresponds with 
one described by Mr. Corser in “ N, & Q.”’ (ut sup.) 
It is in 24mo, and was stall-acquired, at one penny; 
like many such acquisitions, it is without title, 
and hopelessly tattered. A running title, “ The 
Pious Soul’s Divine Breathings” continues to 
p- 81; from 82 to 136, ‘* Meditations on the Seven 
Ages of Man's Life”; after which come “ Rules 
for Christian Walking,” “A Threefold Alphabet 
of Rules for Christian Practice,” and a“ Morning 
Prayer for Private Families.” The Meditations 
appear to be the same as those said to be by 
Bunyan, contained in the edition of 1701 described 
by Mr. Corser. They are in prose; each age 
has a rude emblematical woodcut, and is preceded 
by a text and eight lines of verse, except the first, 
which has six; and the whole concludes with a 
poetical abstract of eighteen lines. The first 
portion of the volume is not the same as Practical 
Contemplations (see “N. & Q.” 3" S. iii. 429), 
which was reprinted in 1803 under the title of 
Divine Breathings. W. C. B. 


CELEBRATED CuHrisTIAN Burrats (4™ §, iv. 
512.)—Will the following references be of any 
service to W. H. S, P— 

Edward IV., Archeologia, i. 375. 

Edward VL, 2. xii. 334. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 2. i. 3. 

Anne of Cleve, Excerpta Historica, p. 303. 

Isabel of Warwick, Duchess of Clarence, Dug- 
dale's Monasticon (3-vol. ed.), i. 160, from MS. 
Cott. Cleop. C. 111. 

Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury (father of 
the King-maker), Arundel MS. 26. 

Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, and her children— 
styles, inscription on coffin-plates, necessaries 
provided for Duke of Cambridge’s funeral, 1661, 
&e., Addit. MS, 12,514, fol. 188, 189, 193, 195, 
197, 199, 220. HERMENTRUDE, 


Epzet, Enzre (4 S. iv. 409, 523.) — My 
answer to this query contains a misprint. For 
Engioholm, line twenty-third, read Engieholm. 
The name Engie, pronounced Aingy, ought properly 
to have been derived from the Icelandic engi, a 
meadow, generally near a low river, whence the 
local Scotch name Aingy and Danish Eng. 

J. C, Roer. 
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Tae Warre Swan (4" S. iv. 515.)—Henry IV. 
used the swan and antelope as his supporters. 
Henry V. removed his father’s swan in favour of 
alion. The swan appears as a supporter on the 
seal of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III.; his father often 
used it as a badge, and appeared at the tourna- 


ment at Canterbury in 1349 in a tunic emblazoned | 


with white swans, with the motto — 
“Hay! hay! the wythe swan! 
By God's soul I am thy man!” 

Henry IV. married Mary de Bohun, youngest 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun. Mr. Planché, 
ina paper on “ The Badges of the House of Lan- 
caster,” in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association (vi. 385), says the swan was the badge | 
of the De Bohuns, not as Earls of Hereford, but of 
Essex, they having received it from the Mande- 
eVilles Earls of Essex. These Mandevilles and 
also the Nevils had a common ancestor in Adam | 
Fitz-Swanne (perhaps corrupted from Sweyn), who 
had large estates in England temp. William I. 
Thus we have the origin of this badge. The 
antelope was the immediate cognizance of the 
Bohuns, and is frequently found associated with 
the swan asa badge. It became a supporter of the 
arms of their er descendants— Katharine 
queen of Henry V., of their eldest son Henry VL, 
of John Duke of Bedford, and Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester, his brother. 


Joun Piecor, Jun. 
If your correspondent refers to Harleian MSS. 
No, 1073 and 3740, he will see that Henry IV. 
is said to have borne as supporters on the dexter 
side an antelope argent, ducally collared, lined, 
and armed or, and on the sinister side a swan 
argent. For further information see Willement’s 
Regal Heraldry, p. 27. Gro. J. ARMYTAGE. 
Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


Gutip or Masons at FaversHam Appry (4° 
8. iv. 310, 374, 460, 519.)—Lewis says the statutes 
of mortmain were enacted in the reign of King | 
Henry III., and that the monks of Faversham 
were affected by them: both statements are erro- 
neous. This historian contradicts himself on the 
latter point. 

If Jacob is wrong in saying 342 houses only 
produeed 48/. in 1538, Mr. Cowper is as far out 
the other way in giving 10s. as the average rental 
of houses in 1498 : the sum is outrageous. Jacob | 
says his figures are based on “ a record remaining”; | 
if this were not so, clearly he had the unblushing | 
impudence to fabricate the figures. The record 
may easily be among the corporation papers at 
Faversham and be unknown. 

I cannot see that I am unfortunate in pointing 
to the old houses in Abbey Street. Mr. CowPer 
fully admits all I said about them, viz. that a 
mason would be wanted in repairing them. 





| date ma 





[4 S. IV. Deo, 25, 9, 





—. 


| 


| _Mr. Cowper argues as follows :—if in 1498 
| given number of houses, viz. 23, produced a rental 
| of 112. 12s. 5d. (mot 3d.), and 207. Os. 3d. being 
the lump sum of all the houses, it follows that as 
110s. is the average rental of the twenty-three 
houses, the total number at the date in question 
was forty. May I be allowed to put the case 
another way? Richard Drylond belonged to one 
| of the best families in Faversham, yet he seems 
to have lived in one of the twenty-three houses, 
| the rental of which was 4d. only. Now if agood 
house only cost 4d. per annum, surely the balance 
between the two above sums, viz. 87. 7s. 10d., must 
| represent more than seventeen houses. Moreover 
Southouse only gives a detailed account of the 
important houses—that is to say, those held by 
leases. He says, “Thus have we informed you 
of their rents reserved upon leases,” 7 
In conclusion, I will ask what guild met at the 
ancient Guild Hall in Tanners’ Street? I know 
of three for certain, viz., the “ Brotherhede,” to 
which the barons of Faversham belonged ; next, 
a “ Brotherhood of the Mass of St. Anne”: and 
lastly, the Guild of Fishers, dating certainly as far 
back as temp. Hen. IL., perhaps earlier. 
GrorGE Beno, 


6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

“Tre Sisters” (4" §. iv. 515.)\—Permit me 
to supplement my queries in reference to this sub- 
ject by asking in what collection, public or private, 
is the original painting “ The Sisters,” by E. M. 
Cope, R.A., to be found ? 

Joun PrickFrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Date oF Grant or Arms (4% §. iv. 513.) — 
Given the name, we may find the arms; given the 
arms, we may find thename. A. F. H. does neither, 


| yet inquires what steps he can take to find out at 


what date arms were granted to our family, add- 
ing that they bear arms now. We refer him to 
any alphabet of arms under letter H; there the 
be given of the arms which he has 
neglected to describe, and which may there be 
identified by him as those now used by the H. 
family. The circumstance of their being a younger 
branch does not annul their right to use the pa- 
ternal coat with the due difference ; denoting from 
which junior best son of the parent stock they 
derive their descent. If no date is given in the 
alphabet of arms, A. F. H. will obtain the best 
information by exhibiting the arms the family 
now bears at the Heralds’ College. E. W. 


Tue Reppreast (4* S. iv. 507.) — Had Mr. 
Sata’s scruples not interfered with his appetite, 
he would have discovered, from their size, that 
the “ Robins on toast” at Willard’s Hotel were 
no relations of his and our friend the redbreast. 
The American robin is a kind of thrush, which, 


save in the matter of a red breast, has no resem- 
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blance either in size, voice, or manners to our 
- : So 
well-known winter favourite. P. EN. 


Oxp WeatHer- Wir (4* S. iv. 509.) — When, 
at the beginning of this year, I ventured to send 
to the Editor a few old proverbs relating to the 
weather, I was aware of no work in which such 
weather-wit was classified. But since then, I 


think in April, an admirable little book has been | 


published, with the title :— 

“ Weather Lore: a collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and 
Rules concerning the Weather, compiled and arranged by 
R. Inwaris, F.R.A.S., Fellow of the British Meteoro- 


logical Society. W. Tweedie, Strand.” 


I beg therefore to recommend those readers 
who may desire to study the weather of the other 
months and seasons of the year, to procure Pro- 
fessor Inwards’ comprehensive and well-arranged 
book of weather-wisdom, ancient and modern. I 
constantly refer to its pages, and very seldom with- 
out finding what I want; but often regret the 
brevity of its table of contents, and the absence 
of an index. W. H.S. 

Yaxley. 


Greek Errrarn (4 S. iv. 253.) — 


«‘ Here in sweet sleep the son of Nicon lies; 


He sleeps—for who shall say the good man dies?” 


Your correspondent M. A. may refer his afflicted 
clerical friend to an epitaph written by Callima- 
chus, who flourished about 256 years B.c., viz.— 
Thde Sdwv 5 Alxwvos '"AxdvOi0s iepby Urvov 
Kowarat * Ovioxew ph A€ye Tods ayaous. 


I should be glad to learn where the music of 
the “old English glee or part song” may be ob- 
tained. T. S. Noreare. 

Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 


Hiscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Memorials of Westminster Abbey, by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. With Illustra- 
tions. ( Murray.) 

Since Dean Stanley first published his graphic and 
interesting Memorials of the venerable Abbey over which 
he presi les, two editions of it have been called for. The 
third edition has been so enriched, not only by the 
Dean's own personal researches, but by the communica 
tions of his friends, and as the result of many investigations 
made in various parts of the Abbey itself, that the book 
almost takes the character of a new book ; more especially 
since advantage has been taken to correct in it the over- 
sights almost inseparable from the first issue of a work, 
every page of which is crammed with names, dates, and 
facts. The skilful pencil of Mr. Scharf has also been 
called into requisition, to furnish pictorial illustrations of 
many objects of peculiar interest. These, which are some 
twenty in number, and the additions and corrections to 
which we have referred, form therefore a very important 


Supplement to the former editions of the “ Historical 
Memorials.” We wish the publishers of all books of which 
enlarged and improved editions are called for, would 
more frequently follow the liberal example thus set by 
Mr. Murray. 


Weapons of War; being a History of Arms and Armour 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Auguste Demmin. With nearly Two Thousand Illus- 
trations, Translated by C. C. Black, M_A., Assistant- 
Keeper, South Kensington. (Bell & Daldy.) 


We gather, from the Introduction to this volume, that 
the English translation is published contemporaneously 
with the French original, and a version which has been 
prepared for the use of German antiquaries. But not in 
Paris, not in Berlin, or Vienna, can its publication be 
so well timed as in London, where students of arms and 
armour have just now the advantage of examining the 


| famed Meyrick Collection at South Kensington and the 


| lections scattered over Europe. 


national collection at the Tower, recently re-arranged by 
Mr. Planché. M. Demmin has devoted many years to 
investigating the history of weapons of war; not merely 
as recorded by authors who have written on the subject, 
but by a careful personal inspection of all the great col- 
The result of his re- 


| searches we have in the volume before us, which contains 
in one line of its title a statement sufficient to stamp its 


value. It is illustrated with nearly two thousand wood- 
cuts. When it is remembered that these illustrations 
have been selected by so complete a master of his art as 
M. Demmin, our readers will see how great claims his 
volume has to be considered as at once a scientific, com- 
plete, and, what is scarcely less valuable, a compact hand- 
book on arms and armour. 


The Poems of Joseph Fletcher, M.A,, Rector of Wilbye, 
Suffolk: for the first time edited and reprinted with 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, and original Illus- 
trations and Fac-simile. By the Rev. Alexander 
Grosart. (Printed for private circulation.) 

The Poems of Sir John Beaumont, Bart. for the first 
time eollected and edited: with Memorial- Introduction 
and Notes, and Engraving of Grace-Dieun. By the Rev. 
Alexander Grosart. (Printed for private circulation.) 


In the first of these two new volumes of Mr. Grosart’s 
Fuller Worthies’ Library the editor presents us with the 
writings of a poet, Joseph Fletcher (connected, as it 
would seem, only in name with Giles and Phineas Flet- 


| cher), who is almost as entirely forgotten as his works. 


‘“ aie alates , | There is no mention of him to be found in any county 
Supplement to First and Second Editions of Historical 


history ; and according to Mr. Grosart, bibliographers 
know little more of him and of his poems. These, as 
will be seen from their titles—“The Perfect-Cursed- 
Blessed Man,” and “Christ’s Bloodie Sweat,” are of a 
highly devotional character ; and as the worthy parson 
of Wilbye exhibits a good deal of poetic feeling, the 
poems of Joseph Fletcher will assuredly be welcume to 
lovers of sacred poetry. The second volume contains 
the collected poems of one better known to fame—Sir 


| John Beaumont, Bart., the brother of the well-known 





dramatist Francis, and whose chief poem, “ Bosworth 
Field,” first published in 1629, has been several times 
reprinted. His “ Metamorphosis of Tabacco,” dedicated 
to Drayton, is only known by one copy, namely that 
in the King’s Library in the British Museum, from 
which it was some time since reprinted by Mr. Collier. 
These, with a large number of Sacred Poems, of Royal 
and Courtly Poems, and of Elegiac Memorials of Worthies 
(valuable, also, for biographical allusions), and of Trans- 
lations, and an Appendix, in which Mr. Grosart has 
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included the poems of our author’s son, the second baronet, 
make up a volume not inferior in interest to any which 
has yet appeared in the Fuller Worthies’ Library. 


The late facetious and accomplished Father Prout 
little thought, when he published in Bentley's Magazine 
his clever French parody on Wolfe's “ Monody on the 
Death of Sir John Moore,” and pretended it had been 
written on Lally Tollendal, and was to be found in the 
Appendix to his Memoires, how enduring the hoax would 
prove. Twenty years ago the true story of this hoax 


and of another, attributing Wolfe’s Ode to a Dr. Marshall | 


of Durham, was told in “N. & Q.” But the Lally 
Tollendal theory has cropped up again in our excellent 
contemporary L’Intermediare, where a writer signing 
himself Acheté gravely inquires whether Wolfe was 
“ traducitore o traditore.” It is clear that Acheté has 
been sold. 

The fine old church of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, which 
is very fully described in Murray’s Handbook of Kent, 
where it is said that “ it well deserves a visit,” stands in 
need of thorough restoration. The vicar, churchwardens, 
and inhabitants are making every effort to accomplish 
this; but it is quite beyond their means, and they are 
compelled to ask assistance from without. We com- 
mend their appeal, which will be found in our advertising 
columns, to the attention of our readers. 


Tue Baiap Soctery will issue to its members next 
week Part I. of the Roxburghe Ballads, with short notes 
by Wm. Chappell, Esq. author of Popular Music of the 
Olden Time ; and with copies of the original woodcuts by 
Mr. Radolf Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper. 


Tue Earty Exousn Text Soctery will next week | 
begin to issue to its subscribers the following five Texts, | 
In its Original Series: 1. Text B, from the Laud MS. of | 


William's Vision of Piers Plowman, edited by the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat. 2. The Alliterative Romance of Troy, from 
Guido de Colonna, edited from the unique MS, by the Rev. 
G. Panton and D, Donaldson, Esq.—For the Society's 
Extra Series, 3. Chaucer's Prose Translation of Boethius 
de Consolatione, edited from the two oldest MSS. by 


Richard Morris, Esq. 4. Queene Elizabethes Achademy | 


(by Sir Humphrey Gilbert), a Book of Precedence, and 
several poems and tracts on manners and courtesy, edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. with a Second Part containing an 
account of Early Italian Courtesy-Books by W. M. Ros- 
setti, Esq., and an account of Thomasin von Zirclario’s 
Wilsche Gast, and other early German books on courtesy. 
5. Four early tracts on Vagabonds and Thieves: Auds- 
ley’s Fraternitye of Vacabondes, Harman's Caveat, or 

arning for Commen Cursetors, Parson Habere's Sermon 


in Praise of Thievery, The Groundwork of Conny Catching. | 


For next year the Society has nearly ready these texts : 
“English Gilds,” “Bestiary and Passion Poems,” ed. 
Morris; “ Ratting, Raving,” &c., ed. Lumby ; “ Scotch 
Moral Poems,” ed. Lumby ; “ Poems on the Holy Rood,” 
ed. Morris ; “ Supplication of the Beggars,” &c., ed Furni- 
vall and Denton ; Sir D. Lyndesay’s Works, Part V., ed. 
Murray, &c. Several other works are in the press, and 
an early alliterative fragment of the “ Romance of Joseph 
of Arimathea, or the History of the Holy Graal,” will be 

roduced early in 1870, under the editorship of the Rev. 

alter W. Skeat. 

Tue Sracpinc Soctery, one of the numerous pub- 
lishing societies founded on the principle of the Camden 
Society, which was instituted at Aberdeen in 1839, “ for 
| ee the Historical, Ecclesiastical, Genealogical, 

opographical, and Literary Remains of the North- 
Eastern Counties of Scotland,” having, in the opinion of 


| tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends 


its managers, accomplished its work, has been formally | 


dissolved. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


CAGLIOSTRO DEmasgvue A Varsovie. . 
CRESTADORO: SAGGIO D'INSTITUZIONI SULLA FACOLTA petty 
PAROLA. ‘ 
Mzwonia SULLA DIMoRA DBL SIGNOR CAGLIOSTRO IN RoveRepo, 
». 


789, 
MiRaBeav: LeTTRe A M. sur CaGLiosTRO ET LAVATER. 1788, 
Wanted by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., Joyson Street, Strangeways, 
Loypow CHRISTIAN OnsERVER, July, 1819. 

Wanted by Col. Ellis, Starcross, near Exeter. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


USIversat CATALOGuR OF ART Books. All Adtditions and Cor. 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Muscum, 
London, W. 

“N. & Q." of Saturday next will contain, among other article ¥f 
interest — 

SUPPRESSED LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT. 
GorTue on Byron AND WALTER ScorTrT. 
ELEGIE oN Joun PrM. 

Tue ARMOURY IN THE TOWER. 
Gatnspornovucn's BLuE Bor. 

JUNIUS AGAIN. 

Tue Duxmow Firtecs. 

EARLY Notices OF HANDEL'S ORATORIOS. 
A BUNDLE oF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
CHAUCER TO BUCKTON, 4c. 

Owing to our desire to include as many Replies as possible in this 
Number, and to the necessity of going to press earlier on account of 
Christmas Day, we have been compelled to omit several interesting Notes 
and many Queries. 

Tue Guost tv THE TOWER has already been very fully discussed. 
The tenth volume of our Second Series contains no less than three com- 
munications on the subject from our valued Correspondent, Mr. Lenthall 
Swifte, who saw the‘ appearance" in the Jewel House. 

Lewis CARROLL. The couplet on Wordsworth's Poems appeared ia 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8. viii. 522. 

Curiosvs. Some account of Erasmus Smith, the founder of schools 
in Ireland, is givenin“ N. & 5. 


Q.” and 8S. vii. 106. 
H. W. Henyrrey (Brighton.) The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 167, 
8vo, was compiled as well as published by Benjamin Shirley, according 
to a MS. entry in the British Museum copy. 
ERRATUM.—In our last number, p. 545, col. i, line 19, for “uneriti- 


cal” read “ critical. 


*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
_ “NOTES AND QuERIES" is published at noon on Frtpay, and is also 
issued in MONTHLY Parts. The Subscription for STAMPED Copies 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is lls. 4d.. which may be id by Post Office Order, 
mayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. Sarre, 4, 
VELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., where also all ComMMUNICA- 
TIONS FOR THE EpiToR should be addressed. 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,.” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
prices range to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Bewson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fae- 
t free for 2d. a most interest- 


ing historical pamphlet upon watch- ing. 
jon abroad. 


“ Nores & Queries” is regi d for tr 








THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSS 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


MANUFACTURED expressly to ineet an universally experienced want, 
i. ¢. @ pa which shall in itself combine a gerietty smooth surface 
with freedom from grease. New VELLUM Wove CLUp 
HOUSE PAPER will be found to possess these peculiarities com; a 
being made from the best linen rags only, ing great ten mf 

d lity, and p ting a s equally well adapted for quill or 


steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against 1 rTaTroys of this incom- 
parable paper, 
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A. (S.) on Grinling Gibbons, 106 

St. John’s day and St. Swithin, 159 
Ascension-day custom in Florence, 9 
Ashpitel (Arthur), disposal of his library, 88 
Askew (Anne), martyrdom, 453, 571 
Asmonean, origin of the word, 448 
Atkinson (J. C.) on old Cleveland words, 154 

Howse = housing, 147 

Vandela or Wandailes, 117 
Australian press, 393 
Austria, founder of the monarchy, 45, 87 
Audley family, 44 
Auldjo (John) on the ascents of Mont 
A. (W.) on chap-book literature, 215 
A. (W. E. A.) on Githe’s “ Faust,” English versions, 

259 


547, 556 


Blane, 261 


Juliana the anchorite, 365 
Printer’s apology, 449 

Axon (W. E. A.) on Cagliostro, 409 
Death-wound of Charles XII, 17 
Gibbons (Grinling), carving, 43 
Jasmin, the Barber poet, 31 
Saltero (Don), portrait, 420 

Axtell family, 478 

Aysshelers = ashlar, 96, 147 


B. 


Ba. on Dr. Thomas Fuller, 364 

Lualbek, inscriptions at, 156 

Laccalaureus, as used in universities, 334, 466, 548 

iudinguet (Saint), a sobriquet, 197, 246 

iadlesmere and Wyvell arms, 290 

agshawe (W. H. G.) on portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, 84 

Bailey (J. E.) on Dr. Wm. Fuller, bishop of Limerick, 

435 


INDEX. 


| Balch (W. L.) on Balch queries, 233 





| Balk, as used by Shakspeare, 332, 432, 487, 539 


Bally, origin of the word, 10, 66, 127 
Bandusia, the fountain of, 458 
Bannister (J.) on Cornish and Welsh, 456 
Park = a field or close, 146 
Barbier (A. A.), “ Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonyines,” 
227 


Barham (Francis) on Psalm Ixsxvii. newly trans- 
lated, 7 


| Barkley (C. W.) on an old ballad, 517 


“ Little John Elliott,” 186 
Local rhymes, 330 


| Barlow, alias Walters (Lucy), 271 


Barnardiston (Arthur), master in chancery, 337, 492 
Barnet-by-le-Wold, early graves at, 10 
Bar-Point an eulogium on Chatham, 55 
Goldsmith, parody on his stanzas on Woman, 75 
Marriage announcements, 407 
Pope’s bull against a comet, 437 
Barralet (J. J.), artist, 293, 395 
Barricades first used, 208 


| Barrie (John), on the Rev. John Bennett, 409 


Baskerville (John) letter to Horace Walpole, 141 


| Bates (Wm) on the bibliography of archery, 330 


Fuller (Dr. Thomas) and Westminster petition, 


466 

Rothwell crypt, 441 
Baily (Johnson) on the first railway time-table, 332 
ibaily (J. W.) on old pewter, 521 
baker family, 478 
Saker (Thomas), socius ejects, 207 
Balch on old French words, 34 L, 
Balch querirs, 233, 285 


Combe (William), 201 
Duck (Stephen), 423 
Engraved portrait by J Payne, 116 
Etiquette, 524 
Fastigium, 347 
Filius naturalis, 374 
Giithe’s “ Faust,” English versions, 258 
La Salette, 203, 302 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” ed. 1688, 96 
Poem on the Wye, 545 
“ Parsuit of Pleasure” quoted, 344 
Rinder-pest, or cattle plague, 54 
Rowlandson (Thomas), artist, 278 
Schiller, “ The Song of the Bell,” 349 
Smoke, its ancient meaning, 285 
“ Toujours perdrix,” 464 
Velocipedes, 121 ° 
Wilkie: “ Reading the Will,” 306 
Baynes (T. S.)on Macbeth the murderer of Banqno, 376 
B. (C. C.) on Montpellier hood, 313 
B. (C. T.) on error in Robinson's Diary, 360 
B, (D.) on Byron and Douglas Jerrold, 53 
B. (E.) on the ascents of Mont Blanc, 261 
English versions of Githe'’s “ Faust,” 286 
Gibbons (Grinling), carving, 43 
Hogarth’s “ Laughing audience,” 206 
La Trappe, 246 
Paper, early specimen, 145 
Payne (William), artist, 245 
Beale (J.) on the Albert Tower, Ramsey, 71 
Erse words denoting the moon, 303, 458 
Inflated box, 423 
Neither, rhyme to, 387 
Peli, the Hawaiian goddess, 116 
Plant names, 525 
Singular text, “ Boys and girls,” 387 
Beard (Mr.). Court newsman, 224 
Beaumont (Sir Johw), “ Bosworth Field,” 197 
Poems, 577 
Bebington on kidnapping, 31 
Becker (Fridricus Crist: fferus), portrait, 334 














INDEX. 








Bede (Cuthbert) on Miss Benger, 113 
Ducking-stool, 144 
Lang (Jolin), Esq., 373 
Mammyjag: lecture, 231 
Proxy = quick tempered, 511 
Slift of beef, 33 

Bedlam beggars and rosemary, 55, 122 

Bedo (George) on assheler, 147 
Cartularies of Faversham Abbey, &c., 56, 124 
Chancer’s bob-up-and-down, 509 
Guild of masons at Faversham abbey, 310, 460,576 
Houselling towels, 174 
Monument in Faversham church, 513 
Macdonald and the beggar’s daughter, 499 
Plants, popular names of, 142 
Stone altar, 347 
Sword of the Black Prince, 363 
Uffkin, its etymology, 76 
Watling Street in Kent, 158, 265 

Beds and cushions, inflated, 95 

Bees informed of their master’s death, 23, 225 

Behn (Mrs. Aphra), “Oxenstierna’s Letters to her 

Son,” 73, 126 

Beisly (Sidney) on Bedlam beggars and rosemary, 55 
Popular names of plants, 66 

Belfast on medals, 22, 65 

Belgian postage stamps, 495 

Bell emblems and inscriptions, 478, 520, 573 

Bells and bell-ringing, 41 ° 

Bells and spears, 30, 82, 145 

Bells, the distance they may be heard, 29; among dis- 


senters, 55, 350; for dissenters’ chapels, 55, 82, 
123, 267, 370, 542; peals of twelve in England, 9; 


rhymes on church, 529 
B. (E. M.) on Gnyve of land, 409 
Bemond explained, 474 
Benedictiona! queries, 294, 365, 442 
Benger (Eliz. Ozilvy), biography, 113, 221, 300 
Bennet (Rev. George) of Carlisle, 409, 563 
Bentham (Jeremy), “ Not Paul, but Jesus,” 451, 488, 
550; “ Church of Englandism,” 488, 520 
Beresford (Emma) on Edzel, Enzie, 409 
Bernadotte (M.), cousin to the King of Sweden, 172 
Berri (Duchess de), described, 478, 574 
Berwick (Ranelagh). portrait, 362 
B. (E. S.) on Stafford family, 234 
Besique, a game, 516 
Bess of Hardwicke, arms, 409 





Bethel (Isaac Burke lote, 372 
Bewick (Wm.), draughtsman, biography, 38, 553 


B. (F. W.) on the meaning of “ hub,” 524 

Bible animals, 127 

Biblioteca Visniersciand, 559 

Bibliothecar. Chetham on Alcuin’s Bible, 115 
Decretals of Isidore, 490 
General Literary Index, 230 

Bickham (George), his works, 100 

Bicycle in ke Pogis, 215 

Bigs (John), the Dinton hermit, 174 

Siggar victory, 99, 140, 203, 297 

Billeheu la Jarretitre, 173 

singham (C. W.) on Camel, the ship of the desert, 267 
Fastizgium, 274 


a stained glass at St 


t. chevaliers de 


* Gave out,” 346 
Milton's “ Paradis 


Lost,” 1691, 226 





Bingham (C. W.) on Penmanship, 101 
Plant names, 345 
Steer of wood, 336 
Sundials, 247 

Birds’ eggs unlucky to keep, 114 

Bishops, suffragan, 562 

Bitton court rolls, 157 

B. (J.) on Sir W. Raleigh's school of atheism, 
Shaw, the life guardsman, 176 

B. (J. A.) on Limerick treaty, 336 

B. (K. H.) on Valladolid pottery, 410 
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| B. (L.) on copyright law, 13 


Blackfriars Bridge opened, 378 
Blades (Wm.) on Thomas Baker, 207 
Caxton’s “ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” 34 
Blair (D.) on “ broided hair,” 251 
“ Caramanian Exile,” 325 
Hindoo secret rites, 560 
Mephistopheles on the stage, 254 
Mirabeau and Rivarol, 531 
Non-natural sense, 560 
Tennyson (A.), unacknowledged poem, 276 
Blair (Robert) and the line on “angel visits,” 28,120,164 
Blanche d Artois, burial place, 175, 226 
Blandyck at Stonyhurst college, 115, 165 
Blenkinsopp (E L.) on Bogie-carriage, 407 
“Crom a boo,” 326 
Blewitt (John), musical composer, death, 450, 551 
Blight and Patch, 327, 421 
Blind Harry and the Biggar victory, 99, 140, 203, 297 
Bliss (W. H.) on John Mather’s letter, 114 
Blount (Ed.) books printed by him, 409 
Blount (Elizabeth), her History, 198 
Bluebell, a plant, 42, 66 
Boase (G. C.) on Count de Bournon, 437 
Dunkin (Robert) and Milton, 478 
Penlez (Bosavern), execution, 437 
Theophilus Botanista, 479 
Udall’s “ Roister Doister,” 515 
Boggarts and Feorin, 508 
Bogie-carriage, 407, 570 
Bohn (H. G.) on portrait of Robert Burns, 
Bolton Abbey described, 388, 520 
Bolton Percy, extracts from its registers, 49 
Bolton (Lavinia Fenton, Dachess of), 217 
Bonaparte (Napoleon) and an evacuated village, 275; 
second marriage, 32, 105; interview with Wieland, 
51; letter to Louis XVIIL., 435 
Bonaventura (Card.) writing his 
death, 559 
Bone (J. W.) on the destruction of official MSS., 172 
Crumble, a local name, 335 
Stage coach travelling circa 1820, 360 
Bonomi (Jo eph) on the camel, 168 
Book inscription, 114 
* Book of Rights,” a Treatise of Irivh kings, 338 
Book-plates, armorial, 409. 518 


Books, large paper copies, 363 
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memoirs after his 


Books recently published: — 


Abbott’s § iakesperia i 168 


Grammar 


Academy, 308 

Andrews’s Life of Oliver Cromwell, 469 

Annual Register, 67 

Arundel’s Historical Reminiscences of London, 168 











Books recently published :— 
Atkinson's History of the Wonderful Derby Ram, 
188 
_Baker’s History of St. John’s College, 376 
Bannister’s Glossary of Cornish names, 287 
Baring-Gould on the Origin of Religious Belief, 208 
Batty’s Catalogue of Copper Coinage, 208 
Beaumont (Sir John), Poems, 577 
Bemrose’s Guide to Derbyshire, 377 
Birks’s Pentateuch and its Anatomists, 424 
Book of Worthies, 88 
Bookworm, 88 
Brabrook on Industrial and Friendly Societies, 443 
Brand's P. pular A tiquities, by Hazlitt, 468 
Browne (Sir Thomas), Religio Medici, & , 268 
Browne (Wm.), Works, by Hazlitt, 351 
Biilwer’s Historical Characters, 551 
Burton’s Vikram and the Vampire, 469 | 
Byron (Lord and Lady), The True Story, 308; | 
Painted | 
Ceesar (Julius) Did he cross the Channel? 287 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series : 
Carew Manuscripts, 148; Charles L, 1637-8, 
148; Foreivn Series, Elizabeth, 1563, 148 
Camden Society : Narrative of the Spanish Mar- 
age Treaty, 148; Charles I. and the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland, 248 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 


y his Compeers, 328 





Ireland:—Roger of Hoveden; Ralplr Higden; 
Annals of Oseney Chronicle of Thomas 
Wykes; Annals of the Priory of Worcester; In- 
dex to various Chronicles, 23 
Cobbe’s History of the Norman Kings, 350 
Coleridge (S. T.), Poems, 307 


Common Praver-B 
the first, 307 

Debrett’s Titled Men, 377 

Deedes’ Sketches of the South and West, 128 

De La Rue’s Diaries and Calendars, 377 

Demmin’s Weapons of War, 577 

D ryle’s Fairy Land, 398 

Darer (Albert) Life and Works, 424 

Eastlake’s Life of John Gibson, 551 

Edmunds’ History of the Names of Places, 377 

Edwards on Free Town Libraries, 48 

Epitaphs and Epigr ams, 352 

Evesham, Revelations to the Monk of, 377 

Fifteen O's and other Prayers, 469 


ok of the English Church, 


Fletcher (Joseph), Poems, 577 
Fletcher (Phineas), Poems, 268 


Gaskin’s Irish History, from original documents, 494 | 





Gibson's Foik-Speech of Cumberland, 88 
Gladst : Juventus Mundi, 107 
Havergal’s Fasti Herefordienses, 424 


Hailstone’s Portraits 
Hazilitt’s Lectures « 
Heaton’s Life of Albe 
Herald and l 
Hood’s Works 
Horace’s Odes, tr 
Hosack’s 
Holt’s Sister R » 
Ince and Gilbert's E glish History, 469 

Larking’s Domesday of Kent, 47 | 
Logan's Words of Comfort, 248 


of Yorkshire Worthies, 351 





Gene 
268; Illustrated, 494, 526 
inslated by Yardley, 67 
n of Scots, 88 





INDEX 


Books recently published :— 
Lord’s Prayer Illustrated, 551 
Mackay on Sacred and Profane History, 351 
Maclean's Life cf Baron Seymour of Sudeley, 188 
Martin’s History of Leeds Castle, 377 
Mercer, Under the Peak, 287 
Murray’s Handbook for Wiltshire, 

and Somersetshire, 188 
Nature, an Illustrated Journal of Science, 425 
Oliphant’s Reign of George the Second, 424 
Ollier’s Tale for a Christmas Corner, 443 
Patraias, or Spanish Stories, 424 
Pearson's Historical Maps of England, 494 
Peyton’s Over the Alleghanies, 424 
Pouchet on the Universe, 443 
Prehistoric Archeology, Transactions of the Con- 
gress, 442 
Price’s History of Wales, 443 
Qa urterly Review, 352 
Rae’s Statutes of Henry VII., 351 
Register and Magazine of Biography, 107, 248 
Rittermaster’s Shropshire Ari Lineages, 377 
Rogers's Scotland, Social and Domestic, 168 
Rogers’s Outlines of Bible History, 469 
Routledge’s Christmas Annual, 425 
Roxburghe Library: The English Drama, 1543- 
1664, 107 
Rymer’s Foedera, Sy!labus of, 268 
School History of England, 494 
Seafield’s Literature of Dreams, 469 
Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, 24 





Dorsetshire, 








Shrewsbury Free Grammar School, 188 

Shropshire, Notes on the Geology of North, 248 

Smiles’s Huguenots, 527 

Spenser’s Works, by Morris, 351 

Stanley’s Supplement to Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, 577 

Sussex Archmological Collections, 526 

Syrian Christians of Malabar, 268 

Tennyson (A ), Concordance to his Works, 328 

Theocritus, with Notes by Snow 7 

Timins’s Family Readings, 268 

Udall’s Roister Doister, 248 

Valentine's Knight’s Ransom, 377 

Walford’s Extracts from C 351 

Weld’s Notes on Burgundy, 425 

Wilson's Book of Wor Characters, 5£ 

Wood's Bible Animals 





or 
a 
_~ 





Wright’s Churchwardens’ Accounts of Ludlow, 398 
Border ballad scraps, 185, 186, 226 
Bores boars, 408, 503, 547 
Borthwick peerage, 192, 280, 535, 564 
Bourbon family, existing members, 435 
Bournon (Count de), biography, 437 
Bowring (Sir John) on Bentham’s works, 488 
| Box = a musical instrument, 335, 423, 524 
Boyle (E. M.) on Benedictine hostels at Oxford, 347 
Bess of Hardwicke, arms, 409 
Natural inheritance, 182. 344 
Parker, (Abp.), his arms, 216 
“ Boys and girls,” a singular text, 387 
sradshaw (John), the regicide, 166 
Brad wardi e family, 125, 244 
Brayley (E. W.), “ Ambulator,” 284, 420 





















Breton proverbs, 502 
Brierley (James) on Whipping the cat, 525 
Brinkley (Dr. John), bishop of Cloyne, parentage, 58 
Brinsley (John), father and son 411 
Bristow (J. Syer), date of his death, 362 
Britons, their national deities, 255, 316 
Britten (James), on Burnham beeches, 274 
Mistletoe on the oak, 330 
Plant names, 42, 254, 410, 467 
B. (R. M.) on Franking newspapers, 216 
Brodie (Willian ), n yticed, 312 
“ Broided hair,’ in 1 Tim. ii. 9, 251, 301, 348, 421, 
525 
Brougham (Lord) and the Duke of Buckingham 
3rown (Francis), of Hulland Ward, 8 
Brown (R.) on Cansi nilies, 95 
Regent’s Canal and Fleet river, 304 
Browne (Sir Thomas), “ Religio Medici,” 268 
° Browne (William) of Tavistock, Works, 351 
Bruce (John), Esq., F.S.A., his death, 398; tribut 
his memory, 443 
Brudenell (Francis), alias Mira, 411 
Bryant’s private pl 





; 


1, 146 


ck far 


ites of views in Surrey, 43 


B. (T.) on “ Fanaticism and Treason,” 159 
Buchanan (George), Latin Psalms, 178 
Buckle (Henry Thomas), biography, 412 
Buckley (W. E.), on Zamariel, pseud., 480 


Buckton (T. J.) * Aut Caesar aut nullus,” 569 
Camel sl ip of the desert, 323 

Corvinus (Matthias), 570 

"Er. ovcws, 299 

Drake (Sir F.), introduction of potatoes, 568 

inseription, 569 

Historical evidence, 490 

Joseph of Nazareth, 246 

Lombard capital, 264 

MéAos, 465 

Pythagorean let 

Rachel we eping 

Reremou-e, 305 

- samond ( 


Greek ring 


ter, 490 
x her children, 
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e Princess), 263 
eer, its me ining, 420 

Buffalo s, Royal Antediluvian Order of, 124, 372 
Bull against a comet, 437, 543 
Bumb its derivation, 55, 107, 207, 285, 344 
Bunbury (Henry Wm.), bic graphy, 337 
Bunbury (Thomas) on Honeychild manor, 56 
3unsen (Chevalier), Humboldt’s letter to him, 381 
Burdett (Sir Francis), h 

312 
Burgundy, 
Bur ai im 


-dee, 





1is opponent at Westminster, 


425 
the first opponent, 294; on the 


notes on, 
churches, 


e, 43 


Burials, some cele brated Christian, 515 
Burke, (Master), actor on mu 

Burn (J. H.), dispers 
Barn (J. S.), on the w 
Burnham beeches, 274 
Burns, (Robert), ballad “ 


traits, 


ician, < 





on of his colle 


ord Cc linke, 521 


John Barleycorn,” § | 
543: review of 
*To the Potato,” 371, 


“ Poems 
464 
Burton (J. M.), on John Knox, 435 
Barton (Robert), inedited lines, 511 
Bushel ( Thomas), 





biography, 159, 244, 368 





INDEX. 


Butler (Samuel), 





Busino’s Diary, 410 


Butler (Lady Eleanor) of Llangollen, 12, 220 
poem, “ The Elep in the Moon,” 
516; “ Hudibras” — ry 535 
Buttery (Albert) on biblical | I 
Buxton (F. W.) on Fraser river, 478 
Hanging or marrying, 5% 
. CW. C.), on anonymous work 
3ishop sarees gh 58 
Civil War tract, 
Milbourne, (Pomnph: irett), 546 
Neologism; Bore, 547 
Proverbs and phrases, 132 
Seven ages of a man’s life, 57 
Squele, a Cotsw 359 
B. (W. H.), on “ Libellus de Modo Confitendi et Peni- 
tendi, 
sy. (W.) on John Lang, Esq., 490 
rley (G. H.), noticed, 188 
(Lord) and Miss Clermont, 333; at 
“ Sequel to Don Juan,” 157, 
‘Don Juan,” 350; unpublis! 


unnotated copy of “English Ba 








, 434 


Jv 


ld mar, 


276 





sant, 29; 
244: anecdote of his 
etters, 250 291; 
ix,” 495; portrait, 


251, 327, 375, 423, 519; biographical note n him, 
385: | laughter, 386; “ Memoirs of the Countess 


seandal, 250, 293, 308, 


i 
Guiccioli,” 388; Mrs. Stowe’s 


8, 357, 378, 470, 





‘. on the etymology of lunch, 182 

Ai prentices whipped, 283 

Bumblebee, 285 

Inflated box, 423 
‘esar (Julius), did he cross the Channel? 287 
tagliostro (Count), Life, and “ Démasqué 

409 

Sahill (W. J.) on “ The too courteous Knight,” 561 
ke == an unwise person, 74, 127 
ildar stones, 512 


, — 
1 Varsovie, 


481 


ancestry, 21 


aledonian forests, 335, 
‘alveley (Sir Hugh), 7, 265, 280, 343 
alvin (John), “Commentaries on the Psalms,” 534 
unbridge, origin of the name, 401, 564 
Jammbridge, History of St. John’s College, 376 
ambridge tig, a silver cup, 74, 144 
Jamden (Win.), ancestry, 30 
amel, by whom first called “ 
10, 168, 267, 323 
ipbell (Thomas) 
ampbell ( Thomas) « 
ampkin (Henry) on Prior’s “ 
‘ , 198 
inada, Christianity in, 95, 267 
mdidate Jobs, 157 


insick, ori f the name, 95, 286, 305, 466 


the ship of the desert,” 
Lochiel’s Warning,” 532 

n plant names, 167 

Hans Carvel,” 375 


miracle at 


unting arms, 134 
ipeil (Richard ), noticed, 38 
irs, story 


uf pl aying, 225 

$ without queens, 157, 225, 324 
nanuscripts, 148 

nd satirical prints, 494 


aricatures 


urnac, oligin of the structure, 1,58, 77, 98, 138, 161, 
202, 242, 283, 302, 324 
Carre (W. R.) on Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 41 
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INDEX. 





Carriage, original use of the word, 387, 522 

Carrington (Evelyn) on gold finding, 155 

Cartwright (Wm.) and Sir John Denham, 511 

Castleton steeple, 315 

Cattle plague, remedy for, 54 

Cauteles, its meaning, 136 

Cavallier (Jean), the Camisard chief, 53 

Caxton (Win.), “ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” 34 

C. (B. H.) on Rothwell crypt and Naseby battle, 295 
Suez canal and the Bible, 531 

C. (C.) on the register of Sasines, 172 

Centenarianism. See Longevity 


C. (F. W.) on ancient prophecies, 273 
C. (H.) on “ The Pursuit of Pleasure,” 254 
Chalic es, wooden, 46 


Chalkhiil (John), “ Thealma and Clearchus,” 93 
Chalmers (Dr. Thomas), memorial, 
Chamberlin of London, 365 ° 
Chamillart (M.), letter respecting Jean Cavallier, 53 
Champernowne family, 65, 206 
Chance (F.) on Byron’s memoirs, 398 
Cambridge, origin of the name, 401 
Hussar, its derivation, 434 
Chancery Close Rolls in Ireland, 435 
Chandieu ( Antoine ce la Roche), poet, 480 
Chap-book literature, 215 
Chapel, a mee:ing of printers, 182, 247 
Chapman (George), hymns of Homer, 166 
Chappell (Wim.) on angels’ music, 450 
MéAos, its meaning, 489 
Charles I. and the Scottish 
Spanish Marriage Treaty, 148; 
Charles Xil., his death-wound, 17 
Charnock (R. S.) on Crumble in topographi 
570 
Gazeita, 257 


medal, 156 


Glen, its derivation, 522 
Gough, a surname, 371 
Steer, its meaning, 420 
Wig, its derivation, 468 


Zecca, its derivation, 569 
Chatham (Ist Earl of), eulogised, 55 
Chattan clan, 103, 322 
Chancer [Chaucy], Elizabeth, an: 

267 
Chaucer (Geoffrey) and — acco 
Hoppesteres,” 114; “ Bob- i 
nology, 305; “ Col-fox,” and ed, 35S 
Chaulieu (Baron de) on the Billeheust family, 173 
Chemitype, the process described, 115, 183 
Cherry (J. L.) on trefoils in arms, 137 

Ro ivell crypt and Naseby battle, é 

e, 196, 247 
, Earl of) 





* Gat 





Chester 
Chester (Hu 
419, 542 

hignons, 556 
Chilcott (J. G.) on Sir Orlando Gee, 21 
Chiswick, the Old Style house, 561 
Chitteldrvo on | 
394 
Cow)er’s m 


traits 
ther’s picture, 373 
Wilkiv, “ Rexding the Will,” 371 
Chowder party, 157, 244, 306, 546 
Christian na and mitials, 512 
Christmas king at Downside college, 505 


covenanters, 248; the 


his daughter Amicia, 334, 


of Burns, 318; of Byron, 375, 


| Christmas times in Brittany, 498 


Chureh-building phrases, 173, 238 
Church-doors, human skin on, 56, 101 
Cigars, early notice, 30 
Cirencester r Abbey register, 515; seal of the abbot, 390, 
490 
C. (J. H.) on inflated box, 335 
Narsery jingles, 27 
Scottish ball ad, 2 273 
C. (J. L.) on Hunt’s “ Christ in the Temple,” 338 
Sinzininex, its derivation, 363 
Clarke (Archdeacon Gabriel), biography, 534 
‘larke (Hyde) on G. H. Byerley, 188 
Niobe, the statue of, 218 
Stuarts and freemasonry, 137 
Yoghoort, 166 
Clarry on Lecky’s “ History of Morals,” 9 
Marriage in a prohibited degree, 514 
Wilkie, “‘ Reading the Will,” 234 
Clermont (Miss) and Lord Byron, 333 
Cleveland words, 154 
Clifford family, 125, 244; arms, 451, 546 
Clock striking thirteen, 213, 325, 343 
Clovio (Don Giulio), the illuminator, 437, 547 
C. (N.) on Sir Wm, Wallace’s statue, 106 
Coach-travelling circa 1820, 360 
Coals, their price in 1715, 512 
Cobham family pedigree, 197, 247, 304, 348 
Cob’s Hall, 187 
Cocker (Edmund), his works, 100 
Cockney rhyme, 29, §7, 124, 208, 325, 461 
C.inage, copper, of Great Britain, 208 
Coke (Sir Edward), engraved portrait, 116, 184 
C.ldstream Guards, badges, 190 
Cole (Henry) on sciences in the 16th century, 533 
Coleridge (Hartley), parody on Wordsworth’s “ Lucy,” 
85 
; ok ridge (S. T.) “ Poems,” 307 
C. et (John), history of, 24 
Cc 7 fox, as used by Chaucer, 358 
Collier (J. Payne) on Henry Crabb Robinson, 155 
Collyer (Lieut-Col.) of Jersey, 157, 349 
Combe (C. F.) on Burdett election, 312 
Combe (William), life and works, 14, 15, 86, 90, 111, 
arty 201 








Co , leaden, 232, 226, 419 
Cc t, pope’s bull : cninet one, 437, 543 
( ‘ical ties, works on, 478, 494 
on Prayer-Book of the English Church, the first, 
7 
( nal box, a medieval curiosity, 560 
Cc s de Prad’hommes, 125, 183 
Constable (Arch.) letter to David Hunter, 355 
Cc nk (W, Bon be t Blair, 120 
Cooke (C br.) a G antham custom, 85 
é ) eph © zare 
( xo (slotthew) on fr ry, 47 
( ibe water-pipes, 53: 
Cooper (ei Durran he on ) punish nent by drowning, 222 
Cor 2. M_), pair * The Sisters,” 515, 576 
Coy ne fainily arms, 75, 147 
Cc via, the law of, 13, 65 
( (Bolion) on balk, a fragment on Shaksperian 


332, 432; windlace, 386; lurch, 447; zany, 


glossaries, 


510 
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Cornish and Welsh, 406, 456, 550 | C. (W. B,) on Martial expurgated, 350 
Cornish Mystery play, 114 Mason and Campbell, 9 





Cornish names, local and family, 237 MéAos = misery, 294 

Cornub. on Dutch gardening , 274 Plessis, 22 F 
Fairfax pedigree, 176 Quotation, 314 
Gascoigne (Thos.), “ Dictionarium,” 218 Subsidence, 22 
Gresman, 174 | To lieunder a mistuke, 56 
Letters from Rogalists, 532 Wig, its derivation, 468 
Nous, a slang word, 272 C. (W. S.) on the Rev. Dr. Fellowes, 11 
Sheffield (Sir Thomas), 175 . Cyril on dandepratt, an old coin, 173 
Van Lennep’s tales in English, 277 Junius and Francis, 195 


Wauton (Col. Valentine), 216 Legal fiction, 148 
Corvinus (Matthias), 434, 570 ** Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows,” 148 
: =S Agro Thurino, 269 Cywrm on Llandudno, 547 

ttell, (W. H.) on Rusby, or Rushby, 11 ‘ Spanish armada, 547 
¢ ouch (T. Q ) on chure h-builving phrases, 173 

Pillary at East Looe, 187 D. 
Conlard Chateau, 157 
‘ Couragh, a holy well, 389, 550 D. on sonnet : “ Let no gain 
Courayer (P F. le), “ Ordinations of the Enclish,” 496 A. on Cowper’s mother’s pie 
Court g =P aud scandal in 1784, 55, 106 Milton’s belief in ast 
Court newsmen, 224 Population of iui 
Court or manger house, 175 Dalton (John), dramatist, 571 
rosea (W. P.) on Sir T. Overbur y's “ Wife,” 336 D'Alron (John), his manuscripts, 19, 65 
Cow, milk of the black, 362 Dalton (Rev. John), on ériovcros, 299 

ywper (B. H.) on Tauchnitz Testament, 301 Mai (Card.) and the Ambrosian library, 472 

Cowper (. “ - ) on legend of Our Saviour, 234 Vatican library, 383 

Guild at Faversham abbey, 519 D' Alton (Wm.) on the D'Alton MSS., 65 

R thwell crypt and Nase by b attle, 440 Dalziel (Messrs. ) “ Tlustrated Bible,” 294 
Cowper (Win.), his mother’s picture, 290, 375 Dame as a title, 136 ° 














Cpl. on Bry ant’ s views in Surrey, 435 D.ndepratt, a silver coin, 173, 246 
C. (Q. B.) on derivation of glen, 362 Danvers family, 296 
Crashaw (Richard), lines on the miracle at Cana, 198, | Dart, the river, derivation of the word, 407 


244; his patrons, 450 Davenport (J. M.) on Branetto Latini, 174 
Yrawfurd, (C. E. G.) on “ The Oaks,” Woodmausterne, | Davies (Alexander) of Ebury, 478 
J Davies (E. C.) on the Dunmow fitch, 194 





Crickets, singing, 9 National debts of Europe, 74 
Crieff ( r. S.) on biblio n, 512 Robinson Crusoe’s island, 214 
“Crom a boo,” Leinster motto, 247, 326 Davies (James) on “ Slift of beef,” 87 


to America, 11; | Davies (Sir John) “Orchestra” and the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” 232 





Croquét, its det ivati m, 141 Davington priory, engravings of its refectory, 56, 104, 
Crosses, stone pillar on the coast of Africa, 97, 204 124 
Crossley (a lenry) on Asmonean, 448 Davies (J. E.) on George Vincent, — 548 
Devonshire sannetial n, 506 Davis (M. D.) on the Sabbath Epistle, 132 
Modern Keunites in Palestine, 309 Davors (John) and “ The Secrets of At gling,’ 91, 177 
Crossley (James) on Fitz-Harry's ‘ Promised Seed,” | Dawson (Benj. jon ecumenical or aecumenic al, 549 


445 Dawson-Duffield (Dr. R. D.) on family iistory, 197 
Pepys (Samuel) and Thomas Firmin, 433 Holland sleeves, 451 








Crumble, a local name, 335, 491, 570 Monumental brass, 514 
Cucking stool, 61, 62, 144, 205 Neville (Robert), daughters, 560 
Cuckoopenners, a cricket club, 233, 305 Ripon spurs, 346 
Culverkey its derivation, 86 St. Alkelda, 297 
Cumberland dialects, 88; saying, 133 Simpson family pedigree, 11 
Cunningham, origin of the surna 63, 179 Wayling or Wayland family, 544 
Cushnie (Rev. Patrick ), the last nonjurer, 214 Weld family, 534 
C. (W.) on Parti man, a legal council, 185 Wrvell and Badlesmere arms, 290 
Wayilis f r Wayland fami ily, 435 Yorkshire folk-lore, 212 
Cc. (W. B ) or n i mble-bee, 55 | Day family, 215 
Carnac, its derivati m, 324 | Day (Dr. George), Bishop of Chichester, 453 


Cockney rhyme, 325 | Day (M. D.) on Baker family, 478 
Galatians iv, 18, 84 | Troutbeck fami ) 
Hildyard motto, 371 | D. (D. W.) on “ The Lady’s Last Stake,” 549 

Iona: Ion, 325 | Dean (J. W.) on Cromwell's intended flight to America 
Eee oem 1, 324 ;} I) 
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“ Dear me,” use of the phrase, 531 Dorsetshire handbook, 188 
Decoration of honour, 253, 441 Dorsetshire pedigrees, 168 
Dee (Dr. John) noticed, 69 Douce (Francis), collection of prints, 470 
De Foe (Daniel), first publications, 252, 307, 477; Douglas (Janet), executed, 125 

“ History of the Devil,” 409, 545 D’Oyley (Wm.), his wife, 116 
Deformed transformed, 133, 206, 266 D. (R.) on Raphael’s “ De - of Abel 














Degravers (Peter , medical quack, 311 Drake (Sir Francis), des ants, 160; and the intr 
D. (E. H. W.) on Grinling Gibbons, 106 duction of potatoes, 436, 568 
Cornish mystery play, 115 Draper (H. N.) on pronunciation of hare and hair, 274 
Ducking-st p 866 D. (R. E.) on Hilsea lines, 449 
Pi it Ea e, Cornwall, 116 Dreams, literature and curiosities of, 469 
Wood-cuts in a papers, 327 Drichti pp re Si ly gee 
Delamain (Mr.) author of “ Love and Honour,” 513, 573 | Drowning, punishment by, 160, 222, 340 


= an assembly, 293 2 





Delamare family, 459 Drum 


























Delano (Ja ) Samuel Speed, 305 Dryden (Robert), eylis ndrical ma 215 
Delany ( Mrs.) noticed, 575 : D. (T. ) on photog rapher’s adage, 114 
Delepierre on Parodies, 11 ~ cange’s Medieval Latin Dictionary, 425 
Polish wives, 371 Aap yhen), thresher poet, 347, 423, 549 
De Moravia on broidered, 301, 525 > ‘ekin g-stool at Leominster, 6], 144, 205 
Coin of James II., 389 Dulwich, its medicinal spring, 233, 284, 347, 522 
Pronunciat f primer, 514 Dunbar Castle, its fall, 408, 544 
Dennys (John), “ The Secrets of Angling,” 91, 177 Dundas (General), poem on, 233 
Deo Duce on initial Christian names, 512 Dunino rock-basin, 19 
Register of Cirencester abbey, 515 Dunkin (A. J.) on first book prin ed by steam, 286 
Sundials, 524 j English wines, 574 
Depe ndable, a new word, 558 Fig Sunday, 286 
Derby (Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 14th Earl of), Lace of ground, 253 
death, 378 Whitebait : 
Derby day, rule for fixi it, 20 Dunkin (E. H. W. ) on ¢ Gibbons’s rvings, 260 
. Derby Ram, its ballad tory, 188, 247 Dunkin (Robert) and John Milt 478 
Derbyshire, guide to, 377 Dunmow 4itch, 194, 262, 344 
Desire, its different inings, 293. 522 Dunrvbin Castle, derivation of the name, 437 
Devonshire folk-lore, 330 Durer (Albert), Life and Works, 424, 526 
Dewick (E. 8.) on etymology of Whit-Sanday, 266 Dutch spinning-houses, 391 
De Wilde (G. J.) I rtrait of a uly, 45 . Dutens (Louis), noticed, 540 
D. (F.) on filius naturalis, 280 Dutton (John), Cumberla: : po , 493 
D. (G. F.) on chemitype, 184 D. (W. T. T.) on epigram by D : a trey, 44 
Sir Thomas Morieux, 327 Dyer (T. T.) on ducking and cucking-stool, 205 
D’Hele (M.) m , Punishment by drowning, 340 
D. (H. R.) on Bi 
Dibdin (Charles E. 
Dinner custom, arm- saster-day in 1367, 34 
Ditch field on Hoga I 304 racum on Isabel Scrope, 42 
. Lut al (Brat (D. C.) on Scrope family, 42 
Dives family, 312 yn (Richard), circa 1553-1576, 277 
Dixon GC.) on cockney rhyme, 87 cdgehill, battle, 329 
Seminus (Thomas), 567 “ Edinburgh Review ” and Shakespeare, 249, 332, 
Swaddler 370 338. 367, 4 438. 487, 510,538 — 
Dixon (J. H.) on Ascension-dey eustom, 9 lucation in Scotland in 1549, 475, 570 
Chapel, a printer's term, 182, 247 tdward the Black Prince, his sword, 363, 490 
* Derby Ram,” a ballad, 247 Edzel, Enzie, origin of the names, 409, 523, 575 


E 
I 
: I 
_ ¥ E . its locality, 409, 523, 575 
Dixon (R. \ on glass painting, 332 Bees the phrase “ five eggs,” 242. : 
I 
l 
E. 
I 





D. (J.) « Sha ake peare 5“ Measu rM re,” 94 . D.) on Hex nry de Elreton, 274 
D. (M.) o1 en of i!l-luck, 213 4. g == simple, 25 ae 
“ Slift of beef,” 87 (J. D.) on Mt. iss Monk, 116 


D. (M. E.) on St. John the Evangelist, 452 E. (K. P . D.) on Lucy i yw, or Walters, 271 
Doane ( Mr ) court newsman, 224 Chronique du Roy Richard II , 295 
Doctors’ Commons, literary researches at, 352 Leeuwenhoek’s epitaph, 292 
Dodo portraits, 166, 264, 303, 397 Warwickshire folk-lore, 212 
Donkeys fate of id, 134, 28 Elizabeth and Isabel, the same S84 
Donne (Dr. John) and the More family, 294 Ellacombe (H. T.) on ring of twelv ls at ¥ 9 
Dorange on livre Tournois, 485 Bell inscriptions, 573 
Lieut. Wade and - sign Maylem, 114 Sells and spears, 30 


Dorislaus (Isaac) ancestry, 40; and the White Swan Bells, model, and bell-ringing, 41 
inn, 253 




















Ellacombe (II. T.) on Bitton court rolls, 157 
Elcee, on bee superstions, 521 
Ellis (A. 8.) on Cobham family, 348 
Scotenay family, 319 
Strelley and Vavasour families, 55 
Elmes (D. C.) on Camden’ 30 
Elreton (ilenry de), archite 274, 375 
E. (M.) Philadelphia, on Lox 4 } 73 
Emblem literature, 525 
Emblems, sacred, 233, 300 
Employee as an I i $08, 566 
Englelieart (Geo.), u i 31 
English literature in G ny, 473 
Engrav iving | 157 
Engravit lar the « 73 
Ent : , 172, 223 
Enthuse, a new word, 512 
"Emovcwos, its meaning, 215, 243, 299, 420 


Episcopal arms, 197 


Epitaphs :— 
An Architect 





n Walton churcl, 
Brinkley ( bet at Wood lee, 5 
Birth is a pain; life, la , care, toil, thrall, 4 
Fairfax (Thomas Lord 

Foster (John), head-r 
Gee (Sir Orlan 


Grey (William), 194 


Greek : “ Here in sweet sep the 1 of Dikon 
8, 253, 323, 577 

Le k (A. A.) at Delft, 292 

Leyden, i t ut, 533 





Paters« 


Epitay 1s as adverti its, 45 
Erasmus, his career at Oxford, 24 
Ercilla’s “ Araucana,” 116 
Ercstein (Carl von) ia ations from Shakspea 
977 
of Branswiek-Lur 
father, 53 













noon 

m of Cuninghan 
e, 202 
566 


r barons, 70 


lls, 











Estcourt (Sir Wm.) duel with Henry st. John, 275, 
- 418 
Este on Brt miana, 157 

Chowder party, 157 

Modern gipsies, 21 
Etiquette, origin of the word, 215, 285, 421, bz4 
Evesham, the Revelation to the monk of, 377 
E. (W ) on Border ballad scraps, 185 

Punishment by drowning 

Roger (Sir William), kut. 

S the door, 545 
Exhibition of the work ters, 469 
Exhibition of Works of Fine and Industrial Art, 128 


Exning, co. Suffolk, church relics found there, 5 


I. 


Fabyan’s “ Chronicles,” an erratum, 1 
Fairfax family, 49 ; | 


> 


55 


ligree, 176 


Fairholt (F. W.), collecti 
132 
(A.) on Caledonian forest 


Fairies of Yorks! ire, 
Falconer 
Sc tlia, 36: 


ttish reg 
Falkner ( 





enton (Lav 
ie (T. P.) on buria 











3 


sit 


) Dachess 


m 


Kimbolton tokens, 365 
erny Igh chapel, its old chalice 
errar (Robert), Bishop of St. Da 
y (Benj.) on two cartularies 


or Palm § 


r Sunday, 


Folk Lore 








. (F. R.) on Dr. Fowke, 389 


B 330, 507 
B in, 508 





Cramp charm, 506 
Deddington old cust 
Devonshire, 330 

F a chi 






212 


505 





‘ id 


l 


r me 








nas eve custoin 


, an unlucky ¢ 


Le 


Ay, 


vlk lore, 23, 507 


505 


3, 507 


irmin (Thomas) and Christ H | al 
Assig 





ma- 


$7, 123, 204 


e { ) 
110 
ly 166 
h, 23, 
the compl 


exloB, 
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Folk Lore :— 
May-day custom, 505 
New moon pointed at with a knife, 505 
North-country legend, 212 
Omen of ill-luck, 213, 307, 423 


INDEX, 


Poison extracted by means of a chicken, 505 | 


Parsley, a Devonshire superstition, 506 
Renfrewshire, 212 
St. Cecilia’s day, 506 
Scarborough, 131 
Scottish witch rhyme, 331, 504, 570 
Twelfth-night cake, 498 
Toothache superstition, 506 
Virgin and Child, 506 
Warwic kshire, 212 
Weather wit, 509 
Yorkshire, 212 
Fonseca, one of the West India Islands, 10 
Font at Dunino, Fifeshire, 19 
Fontévraud, list of the abbesses, 116 
Forests of North Britain, 335, 481 
Forrest (H. R.) on Raphael's Death of Abel, 514 
Political squib, 216 
Shakespeare illustrated, 197 
Forster (Robert), fying barber of Cambridge, print, 560 
Foss (Edward) on Sir Thomas More, 147 
Pemberton (Sir Francis), 122 
Foster (John) of Eton college, epitaph, 466 
Foster (John E.) on Sir Thomas Flimer, 335 
Foster (P. le Neve) on “ Conseils de Prud’hommes,” 1 
Slift of beef, 125 
Thames Tunnel, 166 
Fowke (Dr.), his murder, 389, 574 
Fowke (F. It.) on the Clifford arms, 546 
Fox (George), the quaker, date of his death, 364 
Francis (Sir Philip) and Junius, 195 
Franking newspapers, 216, 267, 348 
Franklin (Dr. Benj.) on the voyage of Admiral Bartho- 
lomew de Fonte, 406; anecdote of his father, 558 
Fraser river in British Columbia, 478 
Freemasonry, ‘‘ A Ritual and Illustrations of,”” 47 
Freemasonry and the Stuart family, 20, 66, 136 
Freemasonry, history of, 389, 441, 454, 536, 538 
Free trade, 143 
French kings, their burial before the Revolution, 55 
French literature, anonymous works, 227 
French medixval words, 96, 178, 341, 420, 462, 541 
Friday, an unlucky day, 505 
F. (R. J.) on Jenner families, 452 
F. (S.) on Marie Taglioni, 453 
F. (T. P.) on Cake — an unwise person, 74 
Harvest cart, 253 
London token, 256 
Fuller (J.) on Ptre Hyacinthe, 363 
Fuller (Dr. Thomas) and the Westminster petition, 
364, 466 
“ Faller Worthies Library,” criticised, 550 
Fuller (Dr. Wm.), bishop of Lincoln, 435 
Fuller (Wm.) of Beckenham, 294 
Farnivall (F. J.) on inedited MS. pieces, 6, 94, 194 
Furze at a banquet, 157 
F, (W.) on Garrison Chapel, Portsmouth, 197 
History of Three Impostors, 561 
Stone pillar crosses, 97 
F. (W. E.) on Watling Street, 225 
Fysh-hole, 47, 123, 204 


25 


G. 


G. Edinburgh, on hautboy, its double meaning, 313 
Hogarth’s “ Laughing Audience,” 134 
Kidnapping, 83 
Paterson (Dr.), 205 
Swelterer, its meaning, 46 
Who threw the stool? 207 

G. (Stirling) on whipping the cat, 422 

G. (A.) on ducking and cucking-stool, 205 


Gainsborotgh (Thomas), “ Blue Boy,” 23, 41, 80, 204, 


237 
Gairdner (James) on John Hardyng, 446 
Galatians iv. 18, a new reading, 22, 84 
Gallimatias = nonsense, 294 
Galton (J. C.) on the pelican feeding its young, 361 
Game, seven sorts of, 153 
Games, identity of Indian and European, 93, 186 
Gantiilon (P. J. F.) on the meaning of pupillus, 74 
Sundry queries, 255 
Gardening book in Dutch, 274, 370, 492 
Gardiner (Sir Thomas), arms, 21 
Gardner (J. D.) on Elizabeth and Isabel, 84 


{ Garrick (David), his ancestry, 198, 264, 569 


Gascoigne (Thomas) “ Dictionarium,” 218 
Gaspey (Wm.) on Merian and Krause, 451 
Gattothed, as used by Chaucer, 358 
Gatty (Alfred), D.D., journals of Joseph Hunter, 44 
* Gave out ” = deficient, 253, 346 
Gazetta, a penny, 191, 256, 468, 569 
G. (E.) on the Tizard family, 574 
Geddes (Jenny) and her memorable stool, 135, 207 
Gee (Sir Orlando), inscription on his monument, 21 
Geminus (Thomas), “ Anatomie,” 391, 567 
Genealogical queries, 326 
Genesis iii. 19, frequently misquoted, 75, 186 
George II., sketches of his reign, 424 
Gerard (Father John), account of the gunpowder plot, 
389, 521 
German languages, high and low, 74, 127, 207, 281 
German names of days of the week, 13 
Germany, English literature in, 473 
Gesenius (Prof. F. H. W.) at Oxford, 478 
“ Gesta Romanoram,” the three letters, 391 
Geste, or Gheast (Bp. Edmund), works, 96 
Ge (F. N.) on bell-ringing for Divine service, 267 
Christianity in India, 267 
Franking newspapers, 348 
“ Leaves from my Log,” 294 
G. (G. M.) on ennui, 325 
G. (H.) on Emblems wanted, 300 
Ghost stories, 10, 80 
G. (H. S.) on Hall families, 145 
Worrall family, 123 
Giannone (Pietro), excommunication, 451 
Gibbons (Grinling), life and works, 43, 63, 106, 259, 
327 
Gibson (John), sculptor, biography, 551 
Gigmanity, a new word, 65 


| Gilpin (Wm.), “ Three Dialogues on the Amusements 


of the Clergy,” 530 
Gipsies, modern, 21, 47, 206 
Gisors, the prisoner of, 514 
G. (J.) on bells for dissenting chapels, 350, 542 
Gough, a surname, 304 
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G. (J.) on Hildyard family motto, 297 Guards, the Foot, company badges, 189 
Hood and Sir Walter Scott, 272 Guards’ bands, 513 
Labouring under a mistake, 462 Gunners of Tilbury Fort, 158 
Rostrum, origin of the word, 412 G. (W.) on restoring lost sheep, 370 
‘ Scottish religious houses, 561 
G. (J.) jan. on M. Molza, 315 i. 
G. (J. A.) on air cushions, 95 
Brinsley (John) 411 II. on Amateur Authors’ Club, 412 
Cartwright (Wm.) and Sir J. Denham, 511 “ Hermann von Unna,” 452 
Dulwich medicinal spring, 284 Machiavel, work against, 517 
God's serjeant Death, 480 Pen and Ink Society, &c., 533 
Khedive, 275 i, Portsmouth, on Mrs. Aphra Behn, 73 
Lady Mayoress of York, 77 H. (A.), on Elizabeth Chaucer, 226 
London population temp. Henry IL, 75 Copyright law, 65 
Natural = legitimate, 418 Dart, the river, 407 
Sun-dials, 188 Deformed transformed, 133 
“ To-day a man, to-morrow John,” 390 Guild at Faversham Abbey, 374 
“ Violet, or, the Dansense,” 492 Lagena, 465, 569 
G. (K.) on knighthood and foreign orders, 513 Mortimer, Earls of March, 336 
Gladstone (Rt Hon. W. E.) and the laws of marriage, Origin of newspapers, 257 
433; “ Juventus Mandi,” 209 Hadleigh Castle, Essex, 217, 284, 325 
Glass painting in modern days, 332, 487 Hadley (Wm.), on Hadleigh Castle, 217 
Gleaning in various districts, 216, 286 H. (A. F.), on date of grant of arms, 513 
Glen, a local name, its derivation, 362, 522 Halhed (Nathaniel Brassey), noticed, 70, 105 
Glwysig on Lawrence family, 148 | Hailstone (Edw.) on Mother Shipton, 213 
G. (M.) on George Vincent, artist, 548 Hall families, 145; as swordbearers, 86 
Gnyve, its extent of land, 409, 524 Hall (A.), on an ancient carol, 146 
Goddam, its derivation, 173 Carnac, 324 
Godefroi (Denys), family, 13 Cambridge: its derivation, 564 
Gold-finding in a country court-yard, 155 Culverkeys, 86 
Goldsini:h (Oliver), parody on his stanza on Woman, De Fee’s first publications, 477 
75; “ Elegy on Madame Blaize,” 176 More family, 61 
Goles, a term in swearing, 335 | Whipultre, 573 
Goodman (Nicholas), “ Holland’s Leaguer,” 294,424 | Hall (H.), on Devonshire fulk-lore, 507 
Gordon (John) on medal of Gen. Washington, 175 Flint instruments in South Africa, 166 
Gormogons, the Order of, 441, 538 Horse talk at the Cape, 125 
Gort (Lord), on the reasons of Irish peers, 25 Johnson (Dr.), and Lord Chesterfield, 156 
Githe (J. W. von), English versions of * Faust,” 79, Shakespeare (Wm.) of Portsmouth, 275 
199, 257, 286, 345 Tailor stories and jokes, 126 
Gough, a surname, 304, 371 | Hall (Micah) of Mam Tor, 294, 370, 421, 542 
G. (R.), on English versions of Géthe’s “ Faust,” 257 Halter-Devil chapel, Derbyshire, 8 
Graham, (Lord Robert), biography, 295, 3 | Hameln, the pied piper of, 364 
Grammar, a plea for, 449, 488 | Hanging or marrying, 294, 417, 525 
Gray (Geo.) on Conseils des Prud’hommes, 183 H. (Anna), on North country legend, 212 
Gray (Thomas), and Juvenal, 359 Hardwick, arms of Bess of, 409 
Greek painting of St. Mark, St. Mary, &c., 479 | Hardyng (John), the chronicler, 446 
Greek ring inscription, 479, 569. ; | Hare and hair, their pronunciation, 274 
Greenfield (B. W.), on Cobham family, 304 | Harebell, a plant, 42, 66 
Genealogical queries, 326 | Harlowe (S. H.), on Balch family, 285 
Grenadier Guards, t es, 189 | Cuckoopenners, 305 
Gresman, what was he ? 174 | Fécamp Abbey, 205 
Greville (Fulk), Lord Brooke, MS. transcripts, 560 “ Valor Ecclesiasticus,” 295 
Grey (William), his epitaph, 194 | Harness (Rev. Wm.), death, 443 
Griddle-cake, 85 Ilarpier crab, 384 
Gresart (A. B.) on Sir John Beaumont, 10, 197 | Harrison (Wm.), on Thomas Bushel, 368 
Andrews (John), 453 Warwick (Earl of), place of banishment, 213 
Blair (Robert), Campbell, and Norris, 28 Harvest cart decoration, 253 
Burton (Robert), inedited lines, 511 Harvey (Wm.), M.D., did he commit suicide ? 255 
Crashaw: miracle at Cana, 244; his patrons, 450 | H. (A. T.), on Cromwell medal, 158 
Greville (Fulk), manuscripts, 560 Hatton family, 389 
Melton (John), commendatory verses, 476 | Hautboy, its dissimilar meanings, 313, 521 
Speed (Samuel), author of “ Prison-Pietie,” 11 | Havard family, 461 
Sun-dials, 76 | Hawise de Keveoloc, her seal, 234, 342, 523 
_ Withers, Barksdale, and Smith, 362 Haworth (H. H.), on German names of days in the 
Grosvenor (H.), on local rhymes, 507 week, 13 
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Haworth (H. H.) on High and low German languages, 74 

Hawtrey (Dr. E. C.) epigram on Bishop Plunket, 44, 
104 

H. (B. C.), on Greek ring inscription, 479 


H. (C. G.), on Hector, Duke of Monteleone, 520 

H. (D.), on Sherbourne missal, 146 

H. (E.) on Knight’s temp. Charles I., 277 

Heard (Lady), portrait, 362, 418 

Helsby (T.), on Hatton family, 389 

Hendriks (F.), on the Montrose family, 489 
Employee, as an English word, 566 

Henkin (J. B.), artist, 195 

Henry IL., his occasional fury, 116, 546 

Henry IV. of France and Gabrielle d’E 513 

Henry VI.'s royal badges, 479 

Henry VII., his statutes, 351 

Heraldic: change of coat armour, 64, 127, 181 


Heraldry, biblical, 46, 145, 418 
Herd (John), biography, 337 
Hereford diocese and catliedral, 424 
*Hermann von Unna,” a romance, 452 
Hermanville on chignons, 556 
Garrick family, 569 
Hermentrude on Anne Askew, 453 
Boroughs, ancient, 247 
Bradwardine family, 125 
Calveley (Sir Hugh), 265 
Cansick family, 466 
Cardinal of York, 143 
Carol, an ancient, 146 
Chaucer (Elizabeth), 17: 
Cobham family, 197, 24 
Celebrated Christian burials, 575 
Crowned heads marrying sisters, 180 
De Audley family, 44 
De S« otenay, 572 
Descriptions wanted, 478 
Explanations of old w 
French words, medizval, 420 
Herrings, 148 
Historical queries, 116 
Kevelioc (Hugh), his daughter Amicia, 419 
Kirton manor, in Lindsey, 127 
Leer == weuk, faint, 517 
Lie—under a mistake, 206 
Martin (Margaret), 216 
Metrical prediction, 144 
Morieux (Sir Thomas), 233 
Mortimer, Earl of March, 397 
Nief or nies, 134 
Natural inheritance, 245 
Plea for grammar, 449 
Price of coals in 1715, 512 
St. Alkelda, 420 
Scottish martyrs, 479 
Scrope (Isabel), 42 
Stuart (Prince Joseph), 265 
Vache (Sir Philip le), 165 
Wyvell family, 464 
Heron in Kent, 134 
Herrings, earliest notice of them, 98, 148 
Herringthorpe, co. York, 233, 286 
Herschell (Sir John) at the Cape, 114 
Herse, its etymology, 51, 144 
Hessels (J. H.), on the Family of Love, 356, 404, 430 





96 


INDE X. 


Heuses == housing, 96, 147 


| H. (G. A.) on Henry Sr. Jo 


Hewes, its locality, 532 
Hewerson (Michael), archdeacon of Armagh, 74 
Heyre = hair-cloth, 9, 85, 143 
H. (F.), on battle at Teron e, 562 
H. (F. D.), on Jesse windows, 66 
May-day carol, 65 


Pr 


pular names of plants, 65 


H. (F. C.), on Benedictional queries, 365 
Blandyck, a day’s recreation, 165 
Byron (Lord), unpublished letter, 250 
Cake = an unwise person, 127 
Einfiltig, its meaning, 327 
Emblems, religious, 301 
Fécamp abbey, 247 
Franking newspapers, 267 
German languages, high and low, 127 


Illuminated books, 200 
Kiss of peace, 40 
La Salette, alleged apparition of t! 
gin, 45, 264 
La Trappe, 205 
Lunch, its etymology, 182 
Mackonochie, rhyme to, 416 
Mithraism, 16 
Notched ’prentices, 349 
Nun’s discipline, 205 
Parrots, their habits, 344 
Pronunciation of J in Welsh, 
St. Alkelda, 349 
Velocipedes, 307 
H. (G.), on William Fuller, 294 
m, 27 
H. (G. B.), on Warine the Bald, 516 
H. (H.), on Robert Burns, 252 
Couragh, 550 
Duck (Stephen), 347 
Gardening book, 492 
Gold medal, 1602, 480 
Hogarth’s “ Lady’s last Stake,” 116 
Holland’s Leaguer, 424 
Misapprehensions, 86 
Prior’s Poems: “ Hans Carvel,” 550 
Rathbreasil council, 184, 523 
Sacheverell (Dr.), portrait, 572 
Higson (John), on Boggarts and Feorin, : 
Church bells, 529 
Hildyard family motto, 297, 371 
Hill (T. D), on the Island of Fonseca, 10 
Hills (Erato), on Felix Austria, 87 
Macbeth, 282, 484 
Hilsea lines, 449 


> Blessed Vir- 


574 


508 


| Hilton Castle, 313, 375, 419 


| H. (J. A.), on Kean’s ascent of Mont 


Hindoo devilry, 469 

Hindoo secret rites, 560 

Hippesley (Sir J. C.), and a state provision for 

Roman clergy, 314 

Historical evidence, works on, 410, 490 

“ History of Three Impostors,” 561 

H. (J.), on the Journals of Joseph Hunter, 10 
Recognitio futura, 419 
Whipping the cat, 525 

Blane, 31 

H. (J. C.), on Bishop Robert Ferrar, 10 

H. (J. 0.), on Busino’s Diary, 410 














H. (J. W.), on Miltoniana, 195 
Epitaph on an architect, 271 
Old sayings, 499, 575 

H. (M.), on Milton's autograph, 263 

Hodgkin, 
Nature painting on stones, 514 

Hodgson (Marshal Studholm), arms, 174 









Hogarth (Wm.), “ Lady’s last Stake,” 116 


“Laughing Audience,” 134, 206 
Holbein portrait, 74, 147 
Holford (Sir Richard), parentage, 83 
Holland (Henry Fox, Lord), his first wife 
Holland (Hugh), noticed, 497 
Holland sleeves, 451 
Home of Renton baronetcy, 31, 183 
Homicide, laws on, 160, 244 
Honeychild manor, co. Kent, 56 
Hood, the Montpellier, 313, 375 


Hood (Thoma \, Complete Works, 268: W 


trated by Gustave Doré, 494 
Hooker (Sir Wm.), journey to Iceland, 382 
Hop-Scotch, a game, 94, 186 


Horace, Carm. i. 28: 112, 181, 239, 297, 


486; lib. ii., ode iv., paraphrased, 97, 16% 


Horse talk at the Cape, 125 


Horses, price of job, in London in 1718, 557 


Horse’s head in acoustics, 66 


Hoskyns-Abrahall (John), on inflated box, 52 


Pythagorean letter, 199 

Robin redbreast, 507, 541 

Stone pillar crosses, 204 

Vandela, or Wandailes, 186 
Hostels, Benedictine, at Oxford, 172, 244 
Houselling towels, 174, 245 
Hab, a proverb, 410, 524 
Hugo (Victor), on English proper names, 8 
Huguenots in England and Ireland, 527; 

the Cape, 142, 247 





Hull (Thomas), oratorio, “ The Prodigal Son,” 
Humboldt (Alex. von), letters to Chevalier B 


Humby, (J. F.), on the oak and the ash, 53 


Humphrey (Duke), of Gloucester, 313, 397 


Hunt, masters of the Common, 58 

Hunt (James Henry Leigh), memorial, 352 

Hunt (Wm. Holman), “Christ in the Ti 
467 


Hunter (Alex. G.), and Sir Walter Scott, 355 


Hunter (Joseph), his Diary, &c., 10, 41 

Hantingd on sayings, 20 ; 

Husk (W. H.), on the hautboy, 521 
Dulwich wells, 522 
Milton’s granddaughter, 570 
“My Poll and my Partner Joe,” ballad 
“ Prodigal Son,” an oratorio, 271, 339 
Three early pantomimes, 500 

Hussar, its derivation, 341, 434 

Hutchinson (P.) on bells and spears, 145 
Champernon fam ly, 65 
Drake (Sir F.) introduction of potat 
Glass painting, 487 ; 

H. (W.) on Hales, or i’'Hele, 513 
Riff-raff, not a modern word, 517 
Watermen’s Con pany, 392 

Hyacintlie (P% ‘ 

Hyam (S. J 


e),s 
) on Jein the penman 


J. E.) on derivation of lunch 182 


pecimens of his sty ie, 363 


INDEX. 


Illuminating in typography, 133, 200 


Inches at Perth, combatants at the battle, 102, 321, 


438 
Index, a general literary, 230 
Inglis (R.) on anonymous works, 27 
Bristow (J. S.) date of his death, 362 
“* Entomology,” its authors, 389 
Etonian periodical, 294 
Mallock (David), 451 
Rees (James) American writer, 295 
Saul, a Dramatic Sketch, 387 
Initials indicative of Christian names, 512 
Ina signs painted by eiminent artists, 542 
Inquisition in Portugal, 513 
Iona =the dove, 325, 520 
Ireland, Close Rolls of Chancery, 435 





Ireland, map of, 1567, 96; names of settlers temp. 


Henry II., 479 
Ireland (Alex.) on Henry Thomas Buckle, 547 
Irish history from original documents, 494 
Irish liturgical fragments, 390 


Irish peers, their reasons for rejecting the “ Bill for the 


security of his Majesty’s person, 1697,” 25 
Irish rivers named in the “ Faerie Queene,” 169 
Iron Mask, man with the, 378, 540 
Irvine (Aiken) on Sir J. C. Hippesley’s tracts, 314 

Record Commission, 390 


“ True Relation of the Faction at Wisbech,” 314 


Irving (George Vere) on the battle of Biggar, 99 
Carnac, 98 
Cuningham, 179 
Epitaph at Montmartre, 45 
Fish a joint, 47 
Landor (Walter Savage), 193 
Nunnery, a farm-house so named, 32 
Scottish lesser barons, 142 
Stirling peerage case, 119 
Sudereys, 101 
Irving (Ge 0. Vere), Esa. 
Isidore, false decretals of, 389, 490 
Isis on Sir William Roger, Knt., 222 






J. 


Jackson (Charles) on Thomas Bushel, 159 
Von Valkenburgh, 336 
Walbanck family arms, 468 
Jackson (J. E.) on Carnac, its origin, 1, 160 
St. John (Henry), 418 
Jackson (Stephen) on an ancient custom, 232 
Cockney rhyme, 29 
Freemasonry: Gormogans, 538 
Kean on Mont Blanc, 202 
Velocipedes, 240 
Warm = at hand, near, 489 
Jackson (William) on the Dodo, 303 
Jacolliot (Louis), “La Bible dans I'Inde,” 157 
Jaggard (W.), books printed by him, 409 
James IL., coin of, 389, 468 
James (Thomas), D.D., of the Bodleian, 236 
Japygian promontory, 137 
Jasmin, the barber poet, 31, 87 
Jay-Cee on Printer’s query, 224 








, F.S.A. Scot., his death, 398 








Jaydee on the Dunmow flitch, 262 

Jaytee on Earls of Lancaster, 560 

Jeffcott (J. M.) on Erse words denoting the moon, 229 
Hanging or marrying, 418 

Jem the penman, 277, 349, 422 

Jenkins (J.) on law on homicide, 

Jenner families, 452 

Jenner (Edward), M.D., monument, 19: 

Jerdan (Wm.), alias “ Bushey Heath,” his death, 67 

Jeres-give, its derivation, 560 


244 











Jerrold (Douglas) and Lord Byron, 53, 126, 244 
Jesse windows, 66 
Jews in Jerusalem, 95 
J. (F. M.) on recognition in heaven, 313 
J. (J. C.) on a broadside query, ‘ 
Benedictional queries, 294 
“* Ephemeris Parliamentaria,” 457 


Greek painting, 479 

Latin hymns, 275 

Milton (John), portrait when blind, 56 
Portrait of the Young Pretend 
Portrait of Dr. Watts, 452 





J. (J. H.) on being “ hauled over the coals,” 57 
J. (L. RB.) on St. Elmo, 218 
Cuckoopenne 
J. (M.) on Bradshaw the regicide, 16¢ 
J. (M. C.) on the seal of Hawise, 525 
Jn. (J. G.) on 1 Dosus Maguir, 478 


Johnson Club, 379 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel) and 
Joking, practical, 360 
Jones (Samuel), poem, “ Whitby,” 346 

Jones (Thomas) on Halhed’s notes on Dr. Dee, 105 
Jones (Sir Wm.) and Nath. Brassey Halhed, 69 
Joseph of Nazareth a stonemason, 174, 246 
Josephus on Devonshire folk lore, 

Josephus’s “ Jewish Antiquities” in German, 534 
Joule (B. St. J. B.) on three music: cal composers, 5 
Journalistic history, 361] 


Lord Chesterfield, 156 





330 





551 





Joyce (Cornet George), biography, 174 

Juan Fernandez island, 214 

Judges at St. Paul’ 3 

Juliana the anchovite, her “ Revelations,” 365 
Junius and Sir Philip Francis, 195 

Junius, his supposed discovery, 352 





Jaxta Turrim on a card query 


Dunmow flitch, 344 
Hub — ed, 524 
J. CW.) on genealogical queries, 65 
Jonson (Ber :) and Sir B. Ri idyerd, 77 
J. (Ww. C.) on George Fox, 364 


“ Still waters run deep,” 542 


K. 


“ Kaleidoscope,” its writers, 294 


K. (C. S.) on Irish pa ‘mph let = 1703, 31 
Parker (Juhn), abp. of Tuam, arms, 116 
K. (E.) on the meaning of Roe eo, 241 
Kean (Edmund) at Eton, 82; did he ascend Mont 
Blane? 31, 202, 261 


Keightley (Thomas) on ‘ Faerie Queen,” its plan, 211 
Horace, Carm. i. 28: 112, 239, 341, 486 
Irish rivers named in the “ Faerie Queen,” 169 
Ladies travelling on horseback, 158 


INDEX. 


| Keightley (Thomas) on Tartar king, 418 


Wig, its derivation, 333 
Kemp (John), archbishop of Canterbury, 314, 419 
Kenites, the modern, in Palestine, 309 
Kennedy (H. A.) on hanging or marrying, 417 
Laudanum introduced into Eng!and, 360 
Rhyme to Ralph, 208 
Kent cipro ng md 
Kentish word ; folk lore, 
Kewe = horse- ot cloister, 158 
K. (F. H.) on melodies to Newman’s Songs, 
K. (G. RB.) on Father John Gerard, 521 
(Ecumenical or ecumenical, 450 
Khedive, origin of the word, 275, 522 
Kidnapping at Edinburgh, 31, 83, 125 
Kilgour (H.) on Argos: Argeios, 446 
3attle of the Inches, 103 
Kimbolton tokens, 365 
Kindt (Hermann) on William Bewick, 38, 563 
Bonararte’s interview with Wieland, 51 
Chowder party, 546 


175 











Crowned heads marrying sisters, 180 
Ducking and cucking stool, 62 

Dunmow flitch, 262 

Eggs beautifying tle complexion 550, 
English literature in Germany, 473 
Engravers, living English, 157 
Flinter-mouse, 167 

Githe’s “ Faust,’ English versions, 79, 199 
Humboldt’s letters to Chey. Bunsen, 381 
Kent folk lore, 23 
* Ladies of LI 220 


gouen, 





Low German lar re, 291 
Malbone, the pal r, 516 
Man in the Iron Mask, 540 


Misapprehensions, 245 
Peterman von Westenvilie 
Renaissance, origin of the word, 
Ruffini (J sep! h), 270, 463 
Saint Ba , 197 
Sopranomi of Italian painters, 232 
Veloc ipedes, 57 
Wilkes (John) in Italy, 
Writing expunged, 532 
Youart: Yooghoort, 9 
K ing (Dr. Wm.), author of Pale > Tuast,” 411 
King (W. W.) on Dalziel’s Illus nial Bible, 294 
“ Nut-brown maid,” a balla 1. 323 
King’s evil temp. the Georgian era, 313 
Kingsmill (W. M.) on Calvin on the Psalms, 5! 
Kirton manor in Lindsey, 127 
Kiss of peace, 39, 40 
Klopjes in Holland, 54 
K. (N.) on female sovereigns among the Goths, 216 
La Trappe and the Duchesse 
Lombard Castle, 197 


(Mark), 410 
134 


‘ 
linguet 


550 








olitieal prisorers in Polar 8 
Primogeniture in Poland, 
Princess Rosamund, 197 

Kneller (Sir Godfrey), bart., 77 


Knighthood and foreign orders, 5 
Knights temp. Ch irles I oy 297 
Kniveton church. Derbyshire, 8 


Rg: 
9 5 


| Knowles (E. H.), on drichtine, 570 


Knox (John) and the siege of Edinburgh castle, 435 


de Montbargon, 15 





. 











Krause (Francis), éngraver, 451 
Kythe, early use of the word, 125 


L. 


L. on Newark peerage, 39 
L. (A.) on the Rev. George Bennet, 563 
Gardiner (Sir Thomas), 21 
Medal of Charles L, 156 
Lace of ground, 253, 324 
Lacye’s “ Nobilitie,” 228 
L. (A. C.) on Mira, i.e. Frances Brudenell, 411 
Ladies travelling on horseback, 158 
L. (A. E.) on the Sudereys, 12 
Lalius on Sir Roger Prideaux and Eliz. Clifford, 344 
Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages,” 368 
Lagena, a bottle, 313,465, 569 
Lamb (Charles), poem admired by him, 534 
Lamb (J. J.) on “ Castles iu the air,” 13 
Lambeth examination degrees, 534 
Lamothe (Col.), inquired after, 335 
Lancashire farmer’s rhyme, 213; song: “ The Country 
Gaby,” 72 
Lancaster (Earls of), illegitimate descendants, 560 
Landor (Walter Savage), 193 
Lang (John), literary works, 324, 373, 397, 490, 492 
Langendyck (Thiery), artist, 32 
Langford (Richard), writing-master, 100 
Lareovers for meddlers, 507 
Latin hymns, 275 
Latini (Brunetto), letters, 174, 245, 304 
La Trappe and the Duchesse de Montbargon, 158, 205, 
247 
Laudanum introduced into England, 360 
Lawrence family genealogy, 31, 123, 148 
Lawrence (Andrew), engraver, 451 
Layamon’s “ Brut,” Anglo-Norman words in, 26 
L. (B. C.) on Dunrobin castle, 437 
Lecture, a provincialism, 231 
Lee (J.), “ Macbeth newly adapted for the stage,” 73 
Lee (Wm.) on Defoe’s first publication, 252 
Leeds castle, Kent, its history, 377 
Leer = weak, faint, 517 
Leeuwenhoek (A. A.) epitaph, 292 
Legal fictions, 148, 187 
Legitimation by royal precept or charter, 192, 280, 374, 
418, 535, 564 
Leighton (Abp.), his works, 399 
Leman service, 204 
Lenilan (Maurice) on the D'Aiton MSS., 19 
Schomberg (Frederick, Duke of), portrait, 540 
Lennep (Van), “ Tales in English,” 277 
Leominster, its antiquities, 61, 205; registry of wills, 
233 
Lessert (C. de) on Crom a boo, 247 
Shakespeare lines, 266 
L’Estrange (Thomas) on a found quotati 
Lewin (Justinian), master in chancery, 337 
Lewin (Wm.) D.C.L., noticed, 337, 492 
Lewis (Matthew Gregory), anecdote of his romance, 
271, 350 
Leyden, monumental inscriptions at, 333 
“Libellus de Modo Confitendi et Penitendi,” 276 
Liberal arts, the seven, 296 
Libraries, free town, 48; rights of public, 98 
Limerick treaty, 336 





| Limner (Luke) on Blight and Patch, 421 
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Lindsay (Robert), “ Cronicles of Scotland,” 218 
Ling (C.) on “ Jealous as a couple of hairdressers,” 266 
Linty == laziness, 531 
Liom F. on the meaning of Bally, 127 
Custom of gleaning, 286 
“ My Poll and my Partner Jve,” 488 
St. Doulough, 304 
Sonnet about a Nose, 44 
Lister (Joseph), “ Account of the Taking of Bradford,” 
55 
Little (Janet), the Scotch milkmaid, 56, 119 
Livre Tournoise, its value, 410, 485 
Llandudno, its derivation, 434, 547 
Llangollen, the Ladies of, 12, 220 
Lloyd (G.) on the habits of parrots, 286 
Logan (W. H.) on Caledonian forests, 481 
Lombard capital, 197, 264 
Lombe (Sir Thomas), family, 451, 572 
London in 1617 and 1618, 410; its population ¢emp. 
Henry II., 75, 143, 183; the Chamber of, 365; west- 
end residences, 272 
London alderman in 1823, 73 
London city swordbearers, 33, 86 
London Corporation Library and Museum, 352, 527 
London University, Burlington Gardens, 287 
Longevity and centenarianism, 289 
“ Lover’s Complaint,” a poem, 6 
Low side windows, 345, 464, 572 
L. (P. A.) on armorial book-plates, 518 
“ Aut Cesar aut nullus,” 569 
Barricades, 208 
Berri (Duchesse de), 574 
Burns’s portrait, 327 
Byron (Lord), unpublished | 
Cavallier (Jean), 53 
Desire, its different meanings, 522 
Dunmow flitch, 344 
Ernest-Augustus, Duke of Brunswick, 53 
Etiquette, 421 
Garrick (David), 264 
Githe’s letter, 345 
Harvard family, 461 
Inn signs painted by eminent artists, 542 
Jasmin, the Barber poet, 87 
Kneller (Sir Godfrey), baronetage, 77 
Leaden combs, 419 
Marguerite of Austria, 30 
Mephistopheles on the stage, 546 
Misapprehensions, 421 
Molza (M.), 461 
Napoleon I. and his second marriage, 105 
Pauline yon Schwarzenberg (Princess), 252 
“ Perish Commerce! let the Constitution live!” 574 
Pompadour (Madame de), 551 
Schomberg (Charles Duke of), portrait, 414 
Tuke, origin of the name, 489 
Yorkshire ballad, 549 
L. (R. C.) on antecessor = predecessor, 233 
Dead donkeys, 134 
Defoe’s “ History of the Devil,” 409 
Metropolis, its meaning, 416 
Napoleon and his second marriage, 32 
Napoleon ITI. saying, “ The empire is peace,” 117, 
185 


iter, 291; portrait, 519 


: 
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INDEX. 





L. (R. C.) on Parliament: Pension, 226 

L. (R. E.) on Milton’s granddaughter, 134 
Verkolje’s paintings, 135 

L, (R. G.) on the Lawrence family, 31 
Paraphrase from Horace, 97 

L. (S.) on a curious old saying, 133 
Othona, in Essex, 318 
Ripon spurs, 265 

Lt. (M. C.) on Miss Elizabeth Benger, 221 

Lucas (Jolin), abbat of Waltham, 451 

Ludlow, churchwardens’ accounts, 398 

Lumbard (Hugh) of London, his token, 256 


Luinby (J. R.) on a metrical prediction, 81 
Lunch, its etymology, 118, 182 
Lupus on Strelley and Vavasour families, 363 


Lurch, as used by Shakspeare, 447 
Lusher, family name, its derivation, 32, 147 
Lyra (Nicholas de), locality of his birthplace, 34 
Lyttelton (Bp. Charles) and Bp. Osbaldeston, 149 
Lyttelton (Lord) on Bentham’s works, 488 
Galatians iv. 18, 85 
Méios, 349 
Plea for grammar, 488 
Rogers (Samuel), date of his death, 187 
Sussex earldom, 412 








M. 


McC, (A.) on Join Barleycorn, § 
Macaulay (Lord), plagiarisins, : 
Macbeth, was he the third murderer at Banquo’s death ? 
211, 282, 376, 412, 484; notes on the play, 384; 
apparitions, 432 
McC. (C.) on Map of Ireland, 96 
Red-breast legend, 390 
Mac Cabe (W. B.) on Carnac, 77, 138 
Christmas times in Brittany, 498 
Klopjes in Holland, 54 
Stuart (Prince Joseph), 214 
Taurobolium and Kriobolium, 6 
Twelve Breton proverbs, 502 
eggar’s daughter, 499 
Mc Grath (T.) on God’s serjeant Death, 574 
“ Our end linked to our beginning,” 47, 60 
Machiavel (Nicholas), a work against him, 517 
M‘C. (J.) on the Taurobolium and Kriobolium, 304 
Mackay (Eric), 7th Lord Reay, marriage, 175 
Mackay (John) on Eric Mackay, 175 
Home baronetcy, 183 
Mackay (Robert), English version of his “ Gaelic Songs,” 
454 
Mackenzie (Sir George), “ Calia’s Country House,” 296 
Mackenzie (John) on the Union Jack, 546 
M‘Kie (James) on Janet Little, 119 
Mackonox hie, 1 hyme to, 311, 416 
Macky (John), “ Journey through Scotland,” 135, 185 
Maclean (Jolin) on the Kiss of peace, 40 
Macarthy family pedigree, 524 
Macphail (D.) on Janet Little, 119 
Local sayings, 20 
Paraphrase from Horace, 168 
Renfrewshire folk lore, 212 
Snib the door, 467 
Macpherson (J.) on the battle on the Inch of Perth, 438 
Puritan's cat, 97 








| 


M‘Quhan (Michael), founder of Magdalen Chapel, 233 
M'C. (R.) on Prior’s Poems, 326 
Macray (J.) on education in Scotland, 570 

* Gave out,” an Americanism, 253 

Gibbons (Grinling), carvings, 63 

Latini (Brunetto), letters, 245 

Low German language, 207 

Masson’s “ Life of Milton,” 571 

Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, 83 

“ Toujours perd 
Magpie rstition, o« 
Maguir (Dosus), inquired after, 478 
Mai (Card, Angelo) and the Ambrosian library, 472 
M. (A. J.) on an omen of ill-luck, 307 
Makrocheir on William Combe, 86 

Wordsworth’s “Lucy,”85 =, 
Malbone (Edward G.) the artist, 516 
Mallock (David), noticed, 451 









supe 








| Mammyjag, a local word, 231 


Manor-house or court, 175 
Manuel (J.) on a coin, 206 
Hall (Micah), date of his death, 542 
Hylton castle, 419 
Indian and European games, 186 
Kythe, early use of the word, 123 
Penmanship, 167 
Rothwell charnel vault, 441 
Manuscript pieces inedited, 6, 94, 146, 194 
Manuscripts, destruction of official, 172 
Manzoni, English translations of “I Promessi Sposi,” 
228 
Maps, early historical, 494 
March (Mortimer, Earls of), 336, 397 
Marchand family, 390 
Marguerite of Austria, 30, 86 


| Marriage announcements, 407 ; ina Presbyterian church, 


477: in a prohibited degree, 514; with a condemned 
criminal, 294, 417, 525 
Marsh (W.) on bell emblems and inscriptions, 478 
Church relics at Exning, Suffolk, 513 


| Marshall (G. W.) on the city swordbearers, 86 
| Martial’s “ Epigrams,” expurgated edition, 350 
| Martin (Margaret) née Arcedekne, 216 


Martin (S. E.) on Chapman’s hymns of Homer, 166 
Martineau (Russell) on the Spanish Armada, 427, 471, 
556 
Turkish bath, 558 
Mary I. (Queen), her marriage, 77; 
the sou! of her father, 254 
Mary Queen of Scots and her accusers, 88 
Masey (P. E.) on St. Paul’s cathedral clock, 325 
Mason (Charles) on La Salette, 123 
Paddington almshouses, 407 
Mason (Wm.) and Thomas Campbell, parallel passages, 9 
Masonic guild at Faversham Abbey, 310, 374, 460, 
519 
Masson (Gustave) on anonymous French literature, 227 
St. Badinguet, 246 
Masson ( Prof.) “ Life of Milton,” 476, 571 
Mather (Jo.), letter respecting Jolin Wesley, 114 
Mathew (Abp. Tobias), ancestry, 164 
Maurice (Henry), D. D., “ Vindication of Episeopacy, 
337 
May-dew, its cosmetic virtues, 516 
Mayer (S. R. J.) on William Combe, 14 


forbad prayers for 

















Mayer (S. R. J.) on Defoe’s first publication, 307 


Ladies of Llangollen, 12 
Maylem (Ensign J hn), descendants, 114 
M. (C. oy Milton’s -—y king, 391 
Medals of George IIL., ; Charles I., 156 ; Cromwell, 
158 ; masonic, 44 ; « t the landing of Prince Charles, 
1754, 65; of gold, 1602, inscription, 480 
Medallic queries, 56 
Medina Sidonia (Duke of), bis fate, 427, 471, 54 ~ 
Meikle (R.) Buchanan’s Latin hymns, 17 
MéAos, its 1 294, 349, 465, 489 





556 
on Geo. 
neaning, 


Melton (John), commendat ty verses, 476 
Mephistopheles on the st 254, 546 
Meriadoc (Conan), ki: orica, 4 


Sten Cihathedh, enam re 451 

Meschin (Thomas de) on E the 

Metropolis, its civil 
485, 572 





and ecclesi 





M. (G.) on Napoleon Bonaparte, 435 
M. (G. W.) on coat armour, 

Court or manor house, 

Gunner of Tilbury Court, 158 


Mackay (Eric), seventh Lord Reay, 244 
Noble’s History of Elizabeth Blount, 198 
Old pewter, 363 
Printed grants of arms, 550 
Proverb : “A pin a day, a groat a year,’ 
Tizard family name, 574 
“ To dine with Di - Humphrey,” 313 
Wraxall pe , 216 
M. (H.) o1 “ Viv et, or the Danseuse,” 324 
Mi Ibourn (T. ) on Pomphrett Milbourne, 410 
2 and Milbourne families, 450 
hand and Milbourne families, 390 
390, 450 


” 363 





Milbourne family, 





Milbourne (Pomphrett), noticed, 410, 546 

Miller (Josiah) on bells among dissenters, 13 23 

Milton ~ portrait when blind, 56; “ Paradise 
Lost . 1688, 96, 146, 184, 226 ; grand-daughter, 
134, on, 493, 571.; lines relating to him, 195, 
370, 421 ; handwriting r, 232, 263, 303, 376, 426 ; 
his belief in astrology, 295 ; use of the prefix “ y,” 


331 ; and John Dunkin, 478 

Minerva temple on the Japygian promontory, 137 

Mira, alias Frances Brudeneli, 411 

Mirabeau and Rivarol, 531 

Miracle plays, 239 

Misapprehensions, 86, 245, 421 

Mistletoe on the oak, 330 

Mithraism, 16 

M. (J.), Edinburgh, on Borthwick peerage, 535, 564 
Caution to rioters in 1736, 173 
Education in Scotland in 1549, 475 
Fitz-Strathern : Leman service, 204 
Legitimation by royal precept, 192 
“ Macbeth” newly adapted, 73 

M. (J. F.) on Gladstone and the law of marriage, 433 
Milton’s granddaughter, 493 
Ve locipede = Spe ed lorry, 434 
Willine (Jobn), 493 


M. (J. P.) on Lord Byron at Banff, 29 


M. (L.) on Pellico’s “ Francesca da Rimini,” 116 
M. (M. P.) on old sayings, 575 
Molini aud Green on Priot’s “ Hans Carvel,” 346 


Clovio (Giulio), biography, 547 


INDEX. 


Natural, or legitimate, 192, 
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Molini and Green on Printer’s query, 224 
Recognitio Futura, 544 
Tommasi, “ Life of Cxsar Borgi 

Molza (M.) inquired after, 313, 461 

Monins (John), lieutenant of Dover Castle 

Monk (Miss), wife of Wim. D’Oyley, 116 

Moutague (John Duke of), grand-master of the 

454 
Mont Blanc, ascensionists, 261, 
Monteleone (Hector, Duke of), 


" 550 
347 
masons, 


361, 396 
$10, 520 


, 475 


Montgomery (George) on Blandyke, 115 
Father John Gerard, 389 
Montrose family, 295, 373, 489, 560; marquisate, 
248 
Monumental brass, 514 
Moon, Erse words denoting it, 229, 303, 458 
Moonrakers in Wiltshire, 76, 165, 570 


Mordaunt family genealogy, 18 

More family, 61, 83, 104, 147 

More (Sir Thomas) at Oxford, 24 

Morgan (J. S.) on Christmas ide, 505 
Morgan (Octavius) on Antigallican Society, 83 
Morieux (Sir Thomas), cor the Tower, 233, 327 


king at Down 


Stavie of 


Morris (George) on the burial of the kings of France, 
55 

Nova Scotia baronets, 11 

Morris (J. P.) on Colonel Frederick, 186 
Hanging or marrying, 418 

| failor stories and jokes, 184 

Morton (E.) on arms of Strangwayes, 515 

Mountford (W.) yn trefoils in arms, 117 

Mourning letter-paper, its origin, 390 

Mowth, a provincialism, 75 

M. (R.) on Milton’s use of the prefix “ y,” 331 


M. (T. F.) on Punch, 532 

Munn (P. S.), water-colour painter, 208 
Music-books of the seventeenth century, 497 
M. (CW. M.) on Ercilla’s “ Araucana,” 116 


Lists of translated works, 135 





M. (W. T.) on caution to novelists, 226 
Chowder party, 244 
Goddam,-173 





Hugo (Victor) and English pr 
Neither or neether, 46 

Pirie’s chair, 514 

Whipping the cat, 167 


per names, 8 





i. (W. W.) on the introduction of potatoes, 436 
* Violet, or the Danseuse,’ "543 

Myre (John), “Parish Priest,” the word “ Vse,” 47 
M. (Y. S.) on Axtell of Berkham npstead, 478 

Delamain (Mr.), a barrister, 513 

Hewes : Pitmye, 532 

Lombe (Sir Thomas), 451 

Smith (Sir Wm. Sidney), pare e, 453 

Wilson family of Broomhead, 480 

Wynne (Bp. John), his wife, 480 
Mystery play, a Cornish, 114 

N. 

{. (A.) on a nun’s discipline, 134 

leon III., saying, “ The empire is peace,” 117, 1 


Naseby battle, 329 
National debts of Europe, 74 


280, 374, 418, 535 
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Natural inheritance, 182, 245, 344, 422 O. (J.) on Who threw the stool? 259 


Nature painting on stones, 514 * Orpheus and Eurydice,” a pantomime, 502 P 
N. (E.) on leaden combs, 326 Osbuldeston (Bp. Richard) and Bp. Lyttelton, 149 
Neether, or neither, 45, 387 O. (S. M.) on old coins, 246 
Nephrite on Tizard family, 574 Osphal on Jacolliot’s “ La Bible dans I'Inde,” 157 
Vambrace, 364 Oswald on Keating’s ‘* History of lreland,” 479 P 
Neville (Robert), his daughters, 560 Patent Rolls in Ireland, 435 P 
Newark peerage, 38, 104, 176 Othona, in Essex, 255, 317, 318 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 196 Outis on origin of the word Bally, 10 
Newman (Dr. Henry), melodies to his songs, 175 Burying on the south side of churches, 43 
Newsome (W.) on Hersingthorpe, 286 Overbury (Sir Thomas), verses prefixed to “ The Wife,” 
Newspapers, origin of, 191, 256; franked, 216, 267, 386 
348 Oxford reformers, 24 
Newton-Pasca! correspondence, 248 Oxford, Benedictine hostels at, 172, 244, 347, 571 ] 
Nichols (J. G.) on Sir Hugh Calveley, 280 Oxley (W. E. H.) on the Order of Buffaloes, 124 I 
Hawise, Lady of Cyveilioc, her seal, 342 Oxney, its derivation, 276, 371 ] 
Nicholson (B.) on books printed by Jaggard, 409 Oxoniensis on a stone in Wensley church, 216 | 
Nicholson (Jam es) on “ The Country Gaby,” 72 
Nicholson (Jane), the Scarborough witch, 132 P ] 
Niclaes (Henrick) and the Family of Love, 356, 404, . 
_ 430 ; P. on Alsike, trifulium hybridum, 513 
Nief or nees == niece, 134, 245 Wiltshire moonrakers, 76 
Niobe, the statue of, 170, 218 P. (A.), on the Dodo portraits, 263 
N. (J.) on Master Burke, 370 “Our end linked to our beginning,” 267 


N. (J. G.) on Reynold’s portrait of Lady Sunderlin, 333 


. . spl Paddington almshouses, 407 
Ripon Spurs, 265 


Palzologi, emperors of Constantinople, arms, 16 


Noble (Mark), “ History of Elizabeth Blont,” 198 Palestine, the modern Kenites in, 309 
Noble (T. C.) on “Memorials of Temple Bar,” 225 Pantomimes, three early, 500 . 
Nonjuror, the last, 214 P. (A. O. V.), on David Garrick’s ancestry, 198 
Non-natural sense, 560 Inscriptions at Leyden, 333 : 
Norgate (F.) on “ De Comitiis Atheniensium,” 181 India, superstition in, 252 
Kemp (John), Abp. of Canterbury, 314 Lancashire farmer's rhyme, 213 
Norgate ('T. S.) on Greek epitaph, 577 Mary (Queen) and De Thou, 254 
Norman kings, their history, 350 Ripon spurs, 216 
Norton (Thomas), author of “ Gorboduc,” 233 Paoli (Gen. Pascal), his son Col. Frederick, 186 
Nose, .poem, * To my No e,” 44 P. (A. P.), on “ Snakes here,” 252 
Nose- slitting and the Coventry Act, 348 Paper, the earliest specimen, 96, 144, 463 
Nous, a slang word, 272, 370 Pargetting, or plaster-work, 363 
Nova Scotia baronets, satirical lines on, 11 Park == plessis, 22, 83, 124, 146 
Novelists, cautioned, 156, 226 Parker (John), Abp. of Tuam, arms, 116, 216, 286 
N. (E. 0.) on Christianity in Canada, 95 Parker (Wim.), on quotation from “ Hudibras,” 535 
Robin redbreast, 910 , Parliament, or legal council, 118, 185, 226 
Nullus, —_ of the Latin word, 387 Parodies in Bon Gaultier’s “ Book of Ballads,” 11 
Numerosity, a new word, 512 Parrots, their habits, 286, 344 
Nunvery, 4 farm-house 60 named, 32 Parry (John), musical composer, death, 450, 551 
Nun's discipline, 134, 205 y Pars (Henry), noticed, 110 
N. (U. 0.) on large paper copies of books, 363 Parsons (William), anecdote, 372 
Artist's name wanted, 512 Parthenias, two rare music-books, 497 
Kean (Edmund) ascent of Mont Blanc, 31 Pass plaques, 452 
y Scrope of Carlisle, 561 Paterson (Dr. Nathaniel), author of “ The Manse Gar- 
Nursery jingles, 27 : | den,” 136, 205 
N. (W.) on Cornish and Welsh, 457 Paterson (Robert), “ Old Mortality,” tombstone, 495 
| P. (A. T. F.), on biblical heraldry, 145 
0. Paton (A. P.), on notes on Macbeth, 384, 432, 502 
Macbeth, the third murderer at Banquo’s death, 
Oak and the ash, 53, 106 211, 412 
Oakley (J. H. T.) on baccalaureus, 466 | Paull (M. A.), on Sir Francis Drake, 160 
Inflated box, 423 | Riding the Stang, 160 
“ Oaks,” and Epsom races, 20, 85 Yorkshire custom, 216 
(cumenical or ecumenical, 450, 549 | Pax, or osculatorium, 39 
Oglethorpe (Gen. James), medal, 44 Payne (J.), on French medieval words, 178, 541 
- 0. (IL. N.) on medallic queries, 44 Layamon’s Brut, 26 
O. (J.) on poem on the Potato, 464 Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” 1688, 184 
“ Prison Piety,” 395. 462 Payne (William), water-colour painter, 56, 208, 245 


Smith’s “ Poems of Controversy,” 320 | P. (C. C.), on the phrase “ Dear me,” 531 














P. (D.), on ar rial book-plates, 518 
Benedictine hostels at Oxford, 244, 571 
Great Rebellion, 329 
Metropolitan see, 572 

P. (E.), on the price of job-horses in 1718, 557 
Peacock (Edward), on armorial book-piares, 518 
Dori-laus (Isaac), 40, 253 
Kiss of peace, 39 
Punishment by drowning, 222 
Rawson (William), of Bradford, 32 
Regicides in Delft, 363 
Sanderson’s Lincolnshire collections, 33 
Pearson (A'fred), on Arval-bread, 115 
Peeress wanted, 292 
Peli, the Hawaiian goddess, 116 
Pelican feeding its young with its blood, 361 
Pellico (Silvio), “ Francesca da Rimini,” 116 
Pemberton (Sir Francis), date of his death, 122 
Pen and Ink Sowety, 533 
Pengelly (Win.), on Cornish and Wels 
Bull against the comet, 543 
Old sayings, 575 
Pillory and East Looe, Cornwall, 168 
Penlez (Bosavern), executed 437 
Penmen, early, 35, 100, 167 
Pentatench and its anatomists, 424 
Pepper Hill, a mansion in Shropshire, 390, 545 
Pepys (Samue 1), and Thomas Firmin, 433 
Perceval (Edward), on the Union Jack, 449 
“Percy Anecdutes,” authorship, 113, 221 
Perrot (Sir John), lines on him, 252 

* Perseus and Andromeda,” a pantomime, 50] 

Pessar (T.), on “ De Comitiis Atheniensium,” 157 

Peterman (Mark) von Westenville, 410 

Petty (Sir Wim. ), surveyor of Irish lands, 516 

Pewter, date of old, 363, 521 

P. (H.), on French Huguenots at the Cape, 247 

Philip and Mary, their marriage, 77 

Philippe, (King), tounb and statues, 116 

Phillips (Sir T.), on Giannone’s excommunication, 451 

Philpotts, (Bp, Henry), disposal of his library, 495 

Phenix Island, its discoverer, 410 

Photographer's adage, 114 

Pickford (John), on Sir Hugh Calveley, 217 

Bolton Ab wey, 388 
Cope’s painting “ The Sisters,” 515, 576 
Fairfax fan ily, 49 
Fenton (Lavinia), Duchess of Bolton, 217 
Joyce (Cornet George), 174 
Kemp » (Abp. John), 419 
Picton (J. A.), on Einfiltig, 327 
Gladstone’s “ Juventus Mundi,” 209 

Picture query, 272 

Pied piper of Hameln, et 

a e(G.W.S .) on the ol 

iggot (John), jun., on Dalek 
Bieycle, 215 
Bumble-bee, 107 
Cambridg eshire ti 
Cards, playing, 22: 
Cucking and he ll stovl, 61 
Church. building phrases, 238 
Effig gy of Blanche d’Artois, 226 
Gibbons (Grinling), carvings, 259 
Hadleigh castle, 284 





457 


’ 


: ae ae 
house, Chiswick, 561 
erles, 285 





a 
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'P iggot (John) jun., on Hawise de Keveoloe, her seal, 234 
Jews in Jerusalem, 95 
Kiss of peace, 39 
Othona and British deities, 316 
Paper, the earliest specimen, 96 
Pargetting, or plaster work, 363 
Plurality of altars, 105 
Pope's verses to Mrs. Pigott, 75 
Population of London, temp. Hen. II., 183 
Portrait of Byron, 251 
Saxon cuticle on a church door, 101 
Seal of an abbot of Cirencester, 390, 490 
Springfield church, antiphonariuim in, 387 
Tuke (Sir Brian), 313 
White swan as supporters, 576 
Wooden chalices, 46 
Pigot (George), on Nicholas de Lyra, 34 
Pillory at East Looe, Cornwall, 116, 168, 187 
Pinkerton (Wm), on Carnak, 242, 302 
Davors (Jv.), and Izaak Walton, 
Gormogons: Freemasons, 441, 454 
Stuarts and Freemascnry, 536 
Pirie’s chair, 514 
Pitmye, its locality, 532 
Pitt (Themes), Governor of Fort St. George, 236 
Platform = ground plan, 467 
Places, traces of history in the names of, 377 
Plant = machinery, utensils, &c., 533 
Plants, popular names of, 42, 65, 142, 254, 345, 410, 
467, 525 
Playfair family, 11 
Plessis = park, 22, 83, 124, 146 
Poison extracted by a chicken, 505 
Poland, political prisoners in, 158 
Polignac (Cardinal), “ Anti-Lucretius,” 412 
Polish wives, 295, 371 
Political squib, 216 
Pombus (Peter), Dutch painter, 11 
Pompadour (Madame de), a duchess, 551 
Ponsonby (Col. H. F.), on badges of the Foot Guards, 
189 
Henry VI.’s badges, 479 
Mont Blanc ascensionists, 361 
Schomberg (Charles Duke of ), 539 
White swan as supporters, 515 
Ponsonby (Miss Sarah), of Llangollen, 12, 220 
Poor-law song, 276 
Pope (Alex), verses to Mrs, Pigott, 75; ‘ 
235 
Population of London demp. Henry IL., 75, 143, 183 
Portfolio Society, 533 
Portsmouth, tablet formerly in the Blo k-house, 197; 
land fortifications, 449 
Portus Adurni, in Sussex, 255, 318 
Potatoes introduced into E ngland, 436, 568 
— r (C. W.), on houselling cloth, 245 
ower (John), “ Handy-Book about Buoks,” 194, 263 
P. (P.), on Anne As kew, 571 
Dead donkeys, 286 
Glass painting, 487 
Omens of ill-luck, 423 
Parker (Abp.), arms, 286 
Reading r abbots, 453 
Scott: Hood, 423 
P. (R. B.) on Chemitype, 181 


” 


Sir Balaam, 
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P. (BR. B.) on “ Eve-strings breaking in death,” 


Henkin (J. B.) 195 

Leaden combs, 232 

Mourning letter paper, 390 

Platform = party, 467 

Sun putting the fire out, 467 

Woodcuts in daily papers, 232 
Prediction, metrical, 81, 144 
Prehistoric archeology, 442 


Prendergast (M. C.) on M 3 grand ter, ¢ 


Prideaux (Sir Richard), his family, 207, 344 
Primer, its pronuneixtion, 514, 574 
Primogeniture in Poland, 234 
Printer’s apology for errata, 449 
Printing, script, 117, 224 
Printing by stea che 4 
Prior (Mat.), “ Hans Ca 
Prior (R. C. A.) on croquet, 14 
“ Prodigal Son,” an or 27] 
Prophecies, ancient, 2733 
lish primate, 116 





Proverbs and Phrases: 
A little bird told me, 292 


A pin a day is & croat a year, 363 
As ignorant as a carp, 134 
As pr yud as a dog with two tails, 20 


As jealous as a couple of hairdresse 

Aut Cesar aut nulius, 435 

Barnardus non videt omnia, 532 

Blessed is | hat expecteth nothing, 277 

Breton proverbs, 502 

Castles in the air, 13, 116, 184 

Coals: “ Hauled over the cvals,’’ 57 

Copy of your countenance, 133 

Corruptio optimi pessima, 133 

French weather, 159 

God’s Serjeant Death, 480, 574 

His bark is worse than his bite, 196 

Hub of the world 410 

Labeuring under a mistake, 363, 462 

Leading apes in hell, 132 

Lie: “ To lie under a mistake,” 
462 

Like angel visits, few and far between, 28 

No lov lost, 133 





Our end linked to our beginning, 47, €0, 147, 267 


Out*of God's blessing into the warm sun, 
Perish commerce! Jet the constitution il 
St. John’s day and St. Swithin, 159 
Slinging the hatchet, 254 






Spick and span new, 


512 
Still waters run deep, 133, 420, 542 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that tho 


To-day a man, to-morrow 
To dine with D 

To have a good tir 
Tread upon a wo 
Tonj irs perdrix, 32 
Tota natura in minimis, 534 
When ny eye-s 

369 


Shakspeare, ‘ 
Proxy = quick-te 


Prowett (C. G.) on the “Edinburgh Review ” 
249 


red, fidgety, 511 





56, 123, 206, 363, 
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141 Psalm Ixxxvii. newly translated, 7, 86 
Punch, its etymology, 532 
Punctuation, its bibliography, 512 
Pupillas, its signification, 74, 123 
‘ Puritan's cat,” a satire, 97 
P. (W.) on Rudolph Ackermann, 109, 129 

Barralet (T.), artist, 293 
Combe (William), 15 
Comical works, 478 
a teri in sw 335 
Hadleigh castle, ¢ 
75, 550 Henry de Elret 
Lace of ground, 35 
Larking or | a 360 





n Eng- Liberal arts, the sev 


Low side windows, 572 





Poor law song, 276 
Pied Piper of Hameln, 364 
Residences in London, 272 


Rowlandson (Thomas), artist, 89, 491 


St. Duilech’s 

Serfs or cerfs, 548 

Wind, the name of a wine, 276 
if (W. H.) on medallic queries, 56 
P. (W. P.) on broidered, 421 

Chau , 

Prideaux (Sir Richard), 207 
Pythagorean letter, Y, 75, 198, 422, 490 


Quérard (J. M.), “ Les supercheries littéra 


lées,” 227 


Quotations: 
Age is the 
465 
At suvito se ay 
Aut Cesar a 





De male quasitis gaudet non tertius | 





, Ca 





Each n 
es viator me sepu 


F! r 


Fortior est qui se, ¢ 





9 = os 
a pida, 561 
574 Hope never comes that comes to all, 3 





It is hard to 

Learn to reli 

Let no gains: 

=" Uur acts ou 
459 Should he upbraid I'll own that he p 








So when heaven's lamp, that rules t 
117, 347 

Sounds which address the ea e lost, 

That land eternally shall | , 336 


church, near Dubli 32! 


er’s “Schippes H»ppesteres,” 114 


135 
218 
va 392 
al day 
L1j 


The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 336 


- Unfathomable sea whose waves are yea 
rings break in death, 57, 106, 141, 


R. on Cockney rhyme, 87 
R. (A.) on portrait of Rarielagh Berwick, 


362 
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Rachel weeping for her children, 363, 493 R. (H. W.) on Law of homicide, 160 
Radcliffe (James), writing-master, 100 Medieval ingenuity, 560 
Radcliffe (Noel) on “ Violet, or the Danseuse,” 324, 492 Random, its etymology, 435 
Railway time-table, the first, 332 Slinging the hatchet, 254 
Raleigh (Sir Walter) and the introduction of potatoes Rhymes, local, 330, 331; at Dunstable, 507 
436, 568 Rich (Jolin), pre-eminence as Harlequin, 502 
Ramage (C. T.) on bells and spears, 82 Richard II., “ Chronique,” 295 
Bennet (Rev. George), 563 Riding the Stang, 160 
“ De male quesitis gaudet non tertius | "9266 _— Riff-raff, an old word, 517 
Fons Bandusixw, 458 Riggall (E.), on portraits of Burns, 274 
Forests of N Britain, 482 ] r. E. F.) on ballad tunes, 372 
Mackenzie (Sir G ), poern, 296 B ty ey'’s “ Ambulato - 420 
Maxim attributed to Rochefoucauld, 182 Miltoniana, 421, 493 
Poem “ To the potato,” 371 Parthenias, two rare music books, 497 
Sybaris, Thurii, and Cosa, cities, 269 Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffalves, 3 
Temple of Minerva on the Japygian promontery Speed (Samuel) and “ Prison Pietie,” 372 
137 I 
“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thon Rioters, a caution to, in 1736, 173 
435 Ripon spurs, 216, 265, 346 
Visitor’s maxim, 350 Rix (Joseph), M.D. on a cancellarian quotation, 146 
Ramsay (( er Andrew) noticed, 537 Wanton (Col. Valentine), 
Random, its et logy, 435, 549 Rix (S. W.) on Sir Thomas Lombe, 572 
Raoul on old F1 ds, 462 R. (J. Ck.) on Crumble in topographical names, 491 
“Rape of Proserpine,” a pantomime, 501 R. (M.) on Chanecer’s col-fox and t 
Raphael, “‘ Death of Abel,” 262, 514 R. (M. H.) on Carnac, 99 
Raphael: Tr vay, characters in an old play, 533 Cornish and Welsh, 406 
Rathbreasil, its locality, 184, 523 Hilton Castle, 375 
Rattray (J. S.) on i bek, 156 Robertson (F.) on Montrose family, 373 
Rawleigh (Sir Wal:er of Atheism, 533 R rtson (T. B.) on the Bour i , 455 
Rawson family York 32 Rot (C. J.) on the rights of | iries, 98 
Ray (Miss Martha) l-place, 147 Robinson (Henry Crabb), noticed, 155; error in his 
Rayer (Wm.) she gue momen 924 “ Diary,” 360; memorial, 425 
R. (Cc, A.) on R tB 326 tobinson ( Mrs. Mary), portraits, 105 
Du 








tinder-pest, or cattle-plague, 54 





« 





I 

vich med | spr 233 I son Crusoe’s island, 214 

R. (C. J.) on differences rms, 96 Rochefoucauld, maxim attributed to him, 56, 182 

Davies (Alexander Ebury, 478 Rococo explained, 158, 241 

: Foley (Speaker), portrait, 532 Rock (Dr. Daniel) on Alcuip’s 

Halter-devil chay 1, Derbyshire, 8 Roger (F, R. N.) on Wilkie, “ R 

Proverb, “ As i nt as a carp,” 134 Roger (J. C.) on Edzel, Enzie, 5% 

Vache (Sir P lip le), 97 Roger (J. G.) on Sir Wn 

, Vauchan (Wm.), 1 of Le inster, 83 Llandudno, its det 
Vaughan families, co. Hereford, 117 Ro (Sir William) 

R. (E.) on Richa nf g 

Reading, its later , 453 Bennet (Rev. George), 563 

Reay (Erie Mackay, 71h Lord), marriage, 175, 244 D’ Alton manuscript 

Rebellion, the great, 329 Filius naturalis, 37 

Recognition in | 13, 419, 544 Home of Renton baronetcy, 31 

Record Comn , lri-h litur frarments, 390 Hunter (A. G.) and Sir Walter Scott, 355 

Red-breast le , 990. 507, 541, 576 Newark peerage, 104 

Rees (Ja ) A icar lavf family, 11 

Regent's Cana ’rimitive font, 19 

Regicides of the ¢ ealth in I , 

Renaissai when first d, 134 Scott (Sir Walter), famil) 

Represent t ni val times, 143 Scottish families extinct, 1: 

Reremouse, its derivation, 167, 254. 303 Scottish witch rhyme, 331 

Renter (Fritz), his writings, 281 Thornton baronetcy, 54 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua). portrait Lady Sunderlin. 333 Who threw the stool ? 135 

R. (G.) on ma vy terian church, 477 Rogers (Samuel), the poet, his age at his death, 156, 

R. (H.) on the fall of Danbar castle, 408 187 

Rhankabes (A. Rhizos),“ The Prince of Morea,” 534 Roman Exploration Fand, 398 








‘ 











Andrew’s university and its rectors, 511 


DF. 








Rhes — ra e, 99, 203 R n nobility, their domestic hal 4: 

R. (H. W.) cin, 134 Rosamund (the P ), 197, 263 
English 1 es, 298 3 semary sprigs in the arms ¢ t : 55, 122 
Ennui, 1 R tti (W. M.) on Benedictiona ries, 366, 442 





Lamothe (Colonel), 335 Buckle (Henry Thomas), portrait, 547 
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ps predicted, 144 &¢ 

















Rossetti (W. M.) on Byron (Lord), his portrait, 423 Sala (G. A.) on Steamshi 
“ Edinburgh Review ” and Shakspeare, 367 Salette, apparition of the Virgin Mary at, 45, 123, 203, 
Family of Love, 442 264, 302 
Hunt’s “ Christ in the Temple,” 497 Saltero (Don), portrait, 420 
Neologism, 523 S. (A. M.) on the derivation of Bally, 66 Serf 
Shakspeare criticism, 487 Border ballad scraps, 226 aor 
Wigs in ancient times, 468 Dinner custom, 546 ’ or; 
Rostrum, origin of the word, 412 Lindsay’s “ Cronicles of Scotland,” 218 ! i 
Rothwell castle and Naseby battle, 295, 374, 440 Metropolis, its ecclesiastica) meaning, 485 B. ( 
Rowlandson (Thomas), artist, 89, 224, 278, 490, 541 Sandalium on Thiery Langendyck, painter, 32 
Royalists in Cornwall, their letters, 532 Sand: ars » (Geary) on a caution to novelists, 156 


R. (R.) on “ Rattlin Rearin “ a, ” 286 
R. (S.) on George Engleheart, artist, 31 


jest . imen, 463 
ed, 462 











Gibbons (Grinlin ) Me w oo 43 San denen ( (By ».), L neolushire ¢ 32 

towlandson (Thomas), artist, 224 Sandwich, § . Clement's church t 578 

Vincent (George), artist, 364 Sandys (J. E) on a Greek epit 23 
Radyerd (Sir Benjamin), lines on, 77 Hard (John) and Isoc 
“ Rue with a difference,” in Hamlet, 559 Sundry queries, 315 S 
Ruffini (Joseph), author of “ Doctor Antonio,” 270, 463 | Sandys (R. H.) on smiting the thighs, 23 Sh 
Rasby or Rushby family, 11 Sarum onions, sented 7 Sh 
Rash ligh ts or rushsticks, 43 Sasines, Register of, inburgh, 172 Sh 
Rast (J. C.) on the Decretals of Isidore, 490 Savile (H. W.) on “ Jealous as two hairdressers,” 196 

Nullus, 387 Saviour, legend of Our, 234 
R. (T.) on Gardening book, 370 Saward (James Townshend), alias Jem the Penman, 
R. (T. W.) on tuch or touch, 77 277, 349, 422 s) 
Rymer’s Foedera, syllabus of documents, 268 Sawceflem, as used by Chaucer, 64 

Say and Sele (Viscountess), i.e, Mr:. Pigott, 75 S 


Sayings of olden time, 499, 























». Ss. (B.) m early graves at | by-le-Wold, 10 $ 
S. (B. C.) on Scutones : il 
S. on dissenting bells, 55 S. (C.) on besique and y« 
Miltoniana, 370 Vandalism, 521 

S. (A.) on weather prognostications, 37 Scarborough folk lore, 131 
Sabbath epistle, 132 Searr (W. S.) on Yorkshire bailad, 296 
Sacheverell (Dr. Henry y, « lescribed, 478, : 551, 572 Schiller (J. c, F.), “ Song of the Bell,” 277, 349 
Sackville (Sir Thomas ), and freemasonry, 389, 441,455 Schimann (G. F.), “ De Comitiis Atheniensiam,” 157 
Safford (J. B.) on a charm for cramp, 506 181 
S. (A. G.) on closing the Thames tunnel, 94 Schomberg (Charles, Duke of), portrait, 414, 539 
Ailfeah, 294, 366 Schrumpf (G. A.) on Jasmin the Barber poet, 83 

. Alkelda, 297, 349, 420 Origin of newspapers, 257 
Se Andrew's University and i its rectors, 511 Rhizos Rhankabes, “ Prince of Morea,” 534 
St. Berhtinus, 294, 365 Tennyson's unacknowledg 
St. Bride's church Fle Schwarzenberg (Princess P 252 
St. Byrinus, 294, 365, Scotenay, or Seotney farmly, 319, 491, 572 
St. Doulogh’s church, § 325, 376 Scotland, education in 1549, 475, 570 of, 335 
~ Dunstan, kyrie sung 54 481 ; social and domestic, 168 

+ Dunstan's Church, Scots Fusilier Guards, 191 

. Edelfled, 294, 366 Scott (Sir Walter), genealogical chart of his ancestors, 
Be Elino, or Ermo, that is, St. Erasmus, 218 32 ; and Alex. G. Hunter, 355 
St. Erasmus, alias Elmo, Ermo, 218 Scottish families extinct, 133 
St. Ermeni ~en. e 366 Scottish lesser barons, alias lairds, services exacted, 70, 
St. Jc hn (Hes duel with Sir Wm. Estcourt, 275, 418 142 
St. John the ~ Lad st, his death, 452 Scottish martyrs at the Reformation, 479 
St. Judocus 294, 365, 366 Scottish regalia, 363 
St. Juvenalis, 253 Scottish religious houses, 561 
St. Paul’s cathedral: judges’ attendance, 58; cleck,213, Scotus on Blind Harry’s Life of Wallace, 140 

325 ; the old clock, 336, 396 Scrape of Carlisle, 561 
St. Petrock, 294, 365 Serope (Isabel), 42 
St. Sidwell, 294, 366 | Scrutator on steam-ships predicted, $4 
St. Swithin on a black cow's milk, 362 Scutones : skytes, semi-students, 31 
King’s evil, 313 8. (C. W.) on judges at St. Paul's, 58 
St. Symphorianus, or Saphorin, 84 Relations of kings, 172 
Sala (G. A.) on Mrs. Afra Behn, 126 S. (D.) on Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 551 
Newspapers, their origin, 191 Sects in England, 444 


Redbreast, a Breton legend, 507 S. (E. L.) on Dr. Frat klin, 558 

















& (E. L.) on Five ergs, 526 
Irish arecdot 271 
Macbeti, 283 


Panishment by drowning, 341 
Three in:pecunious barristers, 372 
Serfs or cerfs, 254, 302, 548 
Seven an, 303, 575 
Seynr — Thomas, baron), Life, 188 
S (F. 3 1 the court in 1784, 55 


Bibliographical 115 
Chemitype. 115 
Degraver t portrait, 311 
Fraser (Si ‘ Ness Castle, 74 
Iilut ting : a suggestion, 133 
Mayiaien Ciiapel, Edinburgh, 233 
“ Manse Garden, 
Printing query, 117 
Strachar Archibald), 234 

S. (G. H.) on Micah Hall, 370 

Shakers in A ica, WY 

are (Wi liam), _< Ports 


1eries, 





st 





Sh haks pe 
Shakspea 
Plays, fir t 
Wils 
249, 338 
Shakspeare 
412 
Shaksperian gra 


mout! 2 
» antogray h, 7 
"Ye 23, 188 ; illustrated by Thomas 
in the * Edint iew,” 
$2, 447, 487, 510, 5° 
Fare” at the Stratfor 


187, 378; 






r, 168 


Shakspeariana: 

Corivla Act IL. se. 2; “ He lurch'd all swords,” 
‘The dram of eale,” 250, 
IL. se. 1: Wa llace, 386; 


Act LiL. se. 2; “Miching malicho,” 368; se. 4: 





Ili set a bank of rue,” 559 
King H I Part II. Act IIL. se. 2; “ Will 
Squele, a Cotswold m in,” 359 
Mact 384, 502; newly a lapted for the 
stage, 73; he the third murderer at hin 
q h? 211, 282, 376, 412, 484; appari- 
t » 452 
M the * prenzi ie Angelo,” 94 
Sharman (.J 1 Campbell's “ Lochiel’ Wat ning,” 





Lab ler. take, 462 
N 370 | 
Sharpe ( on Young, 197 
Sh fan . 439 
Shaw (A. M.), ttle of the Inches, 102 
Shaw ( ), the life-guardsman, 138, 176 
Shaw (5 el), on Hylton castle, 419 
J s IL., his coin, 468 
Shaw (W. G.), on the battle of the Inches, 323 
Shears (G. J.), on Chowder party, 306 
Sheep, t ity on Holy Island, 216; the custom 
of re lost, 232, 370 
Sheffield (Sir Tho:nas), knt., 175 
Shelly (J , on the old meaning of “ Use,” 47 
Shelves in Wiitshire, 283, 302 


Shem on hieraliic query, 64, 181 
Sherbourne Missal, 19, 146 
Sheriffs, list of county high, 20, 83 


INDE X. 


| Sky-l irk, 


Ship, seven ropes in a, 153 
Shipton (Mother), 213 
Shirley (E. P.), on the Dodo portraits, 2¢5 
Franklin on the voyage of Adm. 
Fonte, 406 
Lagena of butter, 313 
Snakes, a trap, 284 


Upton, “ De Studio Militari,” extra plates 


Shoe-throwing for lack at weddings, 543 
bury Royal Free Grammar School, 188 
Shropshire arms and lineages, 377 
Shropshi *, north, its geology, 248 
Siccardian laws, 481, 562 
Si (J. C.), on swaddlers, 272 


n families, 11 

Simpson (W. Sparrow), on heyre = | 

( ,on C vp r’s mother’s portr: ait, 
Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 80, 
In a sition in ny ul, 513 
Low > win 345 

- (J. S.), on ar voepe and Oxford 

Skeat (W. W. : on Chaucer's 
Chaucer's parallels, 292 

stool and cuckin 

223 


air cloth, 85 
373 


237 
a4 


479 
305 


i tokens, 
chronology, 
Ducking t-stool, 144 
Ennui, its derivation, 
Fabyan’s “ Chronicles,” 
Fysh-hole, 123 
Hearse, 
He yre = hair-cloth, 
Hub explained, 24 
Plessis: park, 124 
“Rue with a difference 
Scottish witch ri yme, “ 
Serfs = stags, 302 
Seven ages of man, 303 
Smoterlich explained, 544 
erton, on rural pastime, 105 
lines on the, 45 
scutones, semi-students, 
vbulary, 561 
yn), on Stuarts and freema: 
of beef,” 32, 87, 125 
Sloane-Evans, (W. §.), on Champernowne f 
Smallwood (W. F.), water-colour painter, 208, 442 
e (E.), on Miss Benger, 300 
St. Sephorin, 84 
Smith (Albe t) 
475 
Smith (Hubert), on Pepperhill, 545 
Smith (Robert), “ Poems of Controve 
Smith (W. J. B_), on a centenarian, 531 
To lie—under a mistake,” 123 
Sith (Sir William Sydney), parentage, 453 
155, 285 
ch, its meaning, 408, 544 


, 152 


an erratuin 





51 
143 


its etymology, 


in Haml 
Drichti 





, 
Skim 


311 


Skytes: 
Slang voc 


Sl 66 


, ascent of Mont Blanc, 261, 361, 


320 


rsy,” 


Sinoke, its anciel 


t meanings, 


Smoterl 
Snakes, or man-traps, 252, 283 
Snib, or sneb the door, 336, 467, 545 


Snuff gres ceon, 36 
S. (O ), on a minor Byron mystery, 
nersetshire H indbook, 188 


Sommer (Henry), “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” 





333 
So 
502 


| Son, the first-born, correct use of the phrase, 513 


Songs and Ballads :— 
A proper newe Ballete, 6 


601 


Bartholomew ce 


umily, 206 


296 





602 


INDEX. 





Songs and Ballads: 
Ballad tunes, 176, 
Digby's Farewell, 176, 372, 548 
Forecastle Sailor, 374 
G ssip Lowry, 273 
John Barleycorn , 274 
John C ook’s pigs, ! 75 
Little John Elliott, 18 
May-d ny car 1, 65 
My Poll and my Partner Joe, 
Poor-law, 276 
Ratlin Roarin Willie, 185, 286 
Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows, 


372 


6, 226 


359, 488 


148, 396 
The Country Gaby, 72 
The De rby Ram, 188, 247 
The Scarf of Gold and Blue, 
The Sailor’s ballad, 501 
The Turncoat, a satirical ballad, 12 
The Too Courteous Knight, 561 
The Uncons 
There were Three 
Yorkshire; - 
488, 549 
Sopranomi of Italian pair 
Sorg (Anthoni), “ Concilium Buch,” 11 
Sotheran (Charles), on armorial book-plate 
Westby pedigrees, 411 
Sovereigns, female, g the Goths, 216 
Sp. on engravings of foreign lodging-houses, 173 
196 
, its dissolution, 
legendary and traditi 


127 


ous Rival, 515 

The Nut-Brown Maid,” 296, 
ters, 232 

5, 167 
519 


amo 


Ancient boroughs, 


Spalding 
S| 
Ns 


Society 578 


anish stories, onal, 424 

-(P. C.), on Amicia, 

334, 542 

Speed (Samuel), 
372, 395, 462 

Spenser, (Edmund), Irish rivers named in the “ 
Queen,” 169; plan of 
Works, 351 

Spilsbury family, 145 

Spil is sli Ips of paper, 454, 546 

Spinning-houses in Holland, 391 

Spottiswoode (Abs John), death, 38, 104, 176 

Springfield Chur h, irium found in it, 387 

S. (P. W.) on Phoenix Island, 410 

S. (R. B.), on America d vered by the Chinese, 231 

He: ry II.'s fits of rave, 546 

te agorean letter, 198 


author of “ Prison Pictie 
Faerie 
the “Faerie Queen,” 211; 


antiphon 


(R. , on candi 
(S.), on y ton Abt 
Cla (Gabr 
Iona a dove, 520 


), on Macky’s “Journey through Scotland,” 


S. 
S. 


5. ( 
1 
Stafford family, 234 

Stage-coach travelling circa 1820, 360 

Ss. ( r. C.) on Lord Byron ind his daug rhter, 386 
Steam-ships predicted, 29, 84, 144, 462 

Steer of wood, 336, 420, 525 

Sten: on @ John) on T. Row 
Stevens 


Be 
85 


andson’s portrait, 541 
Ldward) on Castleton steeple, 
Stillingt A (Benj.), naturalist, 218 
Stirling peerage, 38, 119 

Stonehenge, account of the structure, 1, 58, 98, 161, 242 
Stool: Who threw the stool? 135, 207, 259 


315 


Ladies playing at ball, 396, 517 
323, 374, 


daughter of the Earl of Chester, 


Temple (Bp. Frederick), incident at his ¢ 


| Strachan family of Thornton, 54 


Strachane family of Inveresk, 234 
Strangwayes family of Wells, 254; 
Strelley family, 363, 465, 550 
Strickland fami ly of Sizergh, 30 
Strong (Alfred) on the meaning of Rococo, 241 
Einfeltig, its meaning, 253 
Stuart family and freemasonry, 20, 66, 136, 537 
Stuart (Charles Edward), grandson of James IL, 
traits, 45, 84; his suppose a 
Stuart (Prince Joseph), 214, 
Stubbs (Wmm.), curator of the I 
Subsidence, or subsidence, 22 
Suderey islands, list of, 12, 10°, 
Suez canal and the Bible, 
Suffragan bishops, 562 
Sun, its gender, 558 
Sunderlia (Lady), portrait, 333 
Sun-dials, works on, 76, 142, 183, 247, 52 
Sun’s rays putting out the fire, 467 
Sussex earldom, 412 
Sutton (C, W.) on Forster, the flying barber 
S. (W.) on Bentham’s “ Church of Ex 
Swaddler, its meaning, 272, 370 
Sweeting (W. D.) on the Deformed Tr 
: Spills, a slip of wood or paper 
Swelterer, a provincialism, 46, 206 
S. (W. H.) on an anonymous work 
Celebrated Christian burials, 5 
E:nt 233 
Old weather wit, 509, 577 
Shakspeare autograph, 187 
“ The empire is peace,” 185 
Tyrrel (Sir James), 58 
Swift (Dean) and Vanessa, 533 
Swifte (E. Lenthal) on Dibdin’s songs, £ 
Sword inscription: “ Anspacher . Jager 
Swordbearers of the City of London, 3° 
S. (W. W.) on an Holbeian portrait, 7 
Sybaris, the city and port of, 269 
Syrian christians of Malabar, 268 


arms, 515 


por- 


leian library, 495 
200 


531 


560 
landisin,” 520 


formed, 266 


lems wanted, 


Taglioni (Marie), her early days 
Tailor stories and j kes, 126, 18 
Tailors of Tooley-street, 
Tait (Abp. A. C.), 1 prophecy r 
Tr. (A, I) on SS. Juvenalis, 253 
Tartar King in Milton’s “ Il Penser 
Tauchnitz Testament, 251, 301 
Taurobolium and Kriobolium, 6, 304 
Taylor (John) on Mordaunt family, 18 
r. (C. B.) on Douglas Jerrold and Byron 
Carvings by Grinling Gibbons, 327 
Epitaph on John Foster, 466 
Kerve = a horse-shoe cloister, 
Shakspeare bill of fare, 412 


255 


specting, 116 


so,”" 391, 418 


158 


nfirmation, 
559 


Tem ple Bs ar, memorials of, 225 


Temple = church, 29 

Tennyson (Alfred), allusion in his “In Memoriam,” 
561; unacknowledged poem, 276, 3 15; concordance 
to his works, 328; Welsh motto, 378 





INDEX. 


Terouenne, battle of, 562 Tobin (W. B.) on a remarkable trio, 325 

Tew (Edinund) on antecessor, 306 | Todd (Rev. James Henthorne), D.D., his death, 24; 
Baccalaureus. 334, 548 | sale of his library, 498; memorial, 470 
Bees and the death of their master, 285 Teken of Hugh Lumbard, 256 
Bumble bee, 207 | Tokens, London, of seventeenth century, 479; Oxford, 
"Emiotcvos, its meaning, 215, 243, 420 “ Mallia Cadreene,” 479 
Etiquette, its original meaning, 215 | Tolmie (R.) on Gesenius at Oxford, 478 
Fastigium, 346 Tomkins (H. B.) on the Dennys family, 177 
Gipsies, 206 | Dodo portraits, 166 
Horace, Carm. I. xxviii., 181, 297, 414 Tomkins (Thomas), writing-master, 100 
Jeresgive, 560 Tomlinson (G. D.) on Gainsborough’s “ Blue B ry,” 28, 
MiAos, 349 204 
Metropolis, its ecclesiastical meaning, 4S4 Tomlinson (G. W.) on camel, “the ship of the desert,” 
“Our end linked to our beginning,” 61 | 10 
Proverb: “ His bark is worse than his bite,” 196 Tommasi (Tommaso), Italian writer, 410, 550 
Pupillus, its meaning, 123 | Tompson (David), “ Histoire d'un peuple nouveau,” 532 
Pythagorean letter Y, 75, 422 Tootal (C. Ff.) on illuminated books, 200 
Reremouse, 305 | Touch, a kind of black marble, 77 
Snuff — to take in dudgeon, 36 “ Toujours perdrix,” origin of the saying, 336, 464 
“ Still waters run deep,” 133 T. (R.) on “ All the Talents,” 15 
Stone altar at Stone, in Kent, 275 Trades, the seven, 153 
Subsidence, 22 Tregelles (Dr. S. P.) and the Vatican library, 383 
Warm — wealthy, 25: Trench (Francis) on the Earl of Warwick, 407 

Tew (E. L. H.) on linty = laziness, 531 Gray and Juvenal, 359 

Tewars on Arthur Barnardiston, 337, 492 Trepolpen on an early use of a proverb, 512 
Bushel, Thomas, 244 Tretane on derivation of Oxney, 371 
Dives famiiy, 312 | Trevelyan (W. C.) on Sir Hugh Calveley, 343 

Galatiar 28, 23 | Trinity College, Dublin, entrance registry, 83 
Gardiner (Sir jomas), § Trio, a remarkable, 325 
Lewin (W mm. . 4 Troutbeck family, 276, 369 
Metropolis, its | and ecclesiastical use, 335 T. (S.) on fysh-hole, 204 
Monins (John), 347 Tuckye (George) and “ natural son,” 280 
Norton (Thos.), author of “ Gorboduc,” 233 Tuke (Sir Brian), family, 313, 489 
Pons (Richard), called Clifford, 244 lure, a provincialism, 75 
Scotenuy family, 491 | Turkish bath in 1683, 558 
Siccardian laws, 562 Turner (R. S.) on Sir Thomas More, 147 
Swordbearers of the city of London, 33 lr. (W. M.) on Tommaso Tommasi, 410 
Tuke (Sir Brian), 489 Tylliol family pedigree, 65 
Var ghan (William), 20 Tyrrel (Sir James) of Gipping, co. Suffolk, ! 
Weston fami y; 246 

T. (H.) on Griddle, 85 U. 


Horse's head in acousti 


T. (H. F.) on inscription on the tminster clock, 422 . §.), on biblical heraldry, 418 


Thames tunnel closed, 94, 166 ] (John and Nicholas), 479 
Theobald (Lewis), “ The Rape of Proserpine,” 501 | Udall (John), “ Key to the Holy Tongue,” 479 
The yphitus Botan _— Rural Beaut es,” 479 U lall (Ni holas), noticed, 391, 479; pass in . Rois- 
Thicknesse (Governor Ph lip), biography, 228 ter Doister,’ 515 
Thighs, smiting the, 23 Uffkins, a kind of muffin, 76 
Thiriold (Charies) on Austria: Prussia, 45 Ulphilas, its pronunciation, 117 

Free trade, 143 Undertaker’s hammer, its folk-lore, 276 

Snib, or sneb the door, 336 Uneda, on an Americanism, 73 
Thoms (W. J.) on centenarianism, 289 Employee, 4s an English word, 408 
Thorneycrop (‘T.) on Pt pper Hill, 390 More new words, 512 
Thornton bar etcy, 54 Parallel passages, 73 
Three black crows, 391 “ Sing Old Rose and burn th 
Thurii, the rvins of, 269 Sky-lark, 45 
Tilbury fort, its gunners, 158 “ Still waters run deep,” 420 
Timbs (John) on Miss E:izabeth Benger, 221 } oothache superstition, 506 
Timmins (S.) on Baskerville’s Letter, 141 Jnion-Jack hoisted at half-staff, « 
Tip-cat, a game, 93 Jpthorpe on bibiical heraldry, 146 
Tite (Sir Wm.) on Milton’s writing, 263. 376 ire, its different meanin 
Tizard family, 515, 574 | roverb, “ A toad don’t want 
T. (J.) on Vaux fa | Upton, “ De Studio Militari,” 


and the eleven thousa 
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Vache (Sir Philip le), knt., 97, 147, 165 
Valkenburgh (Van), family, 336 
Valladolid pottery, 410 
“ Valor Ecclesiasticus,” 1680, 295 
Vambrace, a part of plate-armour, 364 
Vandela or Wandailes, meaning of, 117, 186 
Vane (H. M.), on Hilton families, 375 
Vache (Sir Philip de la), 147 
Vanhomrigh (Esther), “ Vanessa,” 533 
Vatican library described, 383 
Vaughan families, co. Hereford, 117 
Vaughan (William), physician, family, 20, 83 
Vaux family, 480 
Vavasour family, 363, 465, 550 
2 (E.), on “ Broided hair,” 348 
“ Castles in the air,” 116 
Deformed transformed, 206 
Faction at Wisbech, 422 
Irish anecdote, 350 
Labouring under a mistake, 363 
“ Not Paul but Jesus,” 451 
Rachel weeping for her children, 363 
Vebna on English wines, 465 
Velde (J. Van de), on bumble-bee, 285 
Flinter-mouse, 45 
Kentish words, 21 
Whitebait — blanquette, 311 
Velde (Jan van der), writing-master, 100 
Velocipede = speed lorry, 434, 548, 550 
Velocipedes, their origin, 56, 121, 240, 307 
Venison boiled, 20 
Verkol'e (Jobn and Nicholas), lists of their paintings, 
135, 492 
Vies, its different meanings, 561 
Vincent (George), landscape painter, 364, 548 
Violet (P.), artist, 422 
Visitor’s maxim, 272, 350 
Vivian (Charles), on Smallwood and Webster, 442 
Verkolje (J. and N.), 492 
V. (J.), on French Huguenots at the Cape, 142 
Day (Bishop George), 453 
V. (K. T.), on Major André’s letter, 387 
Voltaire (M. F. A.), medal of Gen. Washington, 175 


W. 


Waddell, (P. H.), on Burns’s family portraits, 392 
Wade (Lieut. Simon), descendants, 114 
Walbanck family arms, 336, 468 
Walcott (M. E. C.), on bells heard at a distance, 29 
Benedictine hostels at Oxford, 172 
Confessional and clochard of St. Panl’s, 396 
Effigy of an ecclesiastic at Filey, 467 
Maxim attributed to Rochefoucauld, 56 
Steam-ships predicted, 29 
Wooden chalices, 46 
Wales, its history, 443; its capital, 515 
Walesby (Thomas), on bell inscriptions, 520 
Bells and bell-ringing, 42 
Bells for dissenting chapels, 82, 370 
Clock of old St. Paul's, 336 
Clock striking thirteen, 343 
Oratorio, * The Prodigal Sen,” 340 


Walesby (Thomas) on St.Paul's cathedral great clock,213 


| Walker (Mary), a centenarian, 531 


Wallace (Sir Wm.), statue at Aberdcen, 106 

Waller (Edmund), ring, 19 

Walpole (Horace), notes on Pennant’s “ London,” 175 

Walters, alias Barlow (Lucy), 271 

Walton (Izaak), and Jo. Davors, 91; T. Flatman’s lines 
to him, 93; editions of his “Angler,” 93 

Wansey (Henry), and St nchenge, 58, 161 

Ward (Paul), on portraits of Burns, 319 

Warine the Bald, 516 

Warm, meaning wealthy, 255, 326, 489 

Warming-pans, collection of, 470 

Warwick (Richard Nevill, 16th Earl of), letters, 407 

Warwick (Thomas de Beauchamp, 11th Earl of,) his 
place of banishment, 213 ; 


Washington (Gen. George), medal by Voltaire, 175 
Watling street, in Kent, 158, 225, 265 
| Watson (Arch.), on “ Holland’s Leaguer,” 294 





Watson (Wim.), “ True Relation of the Faction at Wis. 
bech,” 314, 422} 
Watts (Dr. Isaac), portrait, 452 
Watts (Thomas), his death, 248; memorial, 378 
Wauton (Col. Valentine), “ History of the Civil Wars,” 
216, 307 
Wayland or Wayling family, 435, 544 
W. (B.), on ghost stories, 10 
W. (B. L.), on Ulphilas, 117 
W. (B. R ), on rusblights and rushsticks, 43 
W. (C.), on Carnac, 283 
W. (C. A.) on the word “* Metropolis,’ 417 
W. (E.) on Dr, Fuller and the Westminster petition, 466 
Duck (Stephen), the poet, 549 
“ Eyestrings breaking in death,” 141 
Fauntleroy arms, 125 
Grant of arms, date of, 576 
Heraldic, 147 
“ Our end linked to our beginning,” 147 
Wycherly family arms, 550 
Weapons of war, history of, 577 
Weather prognostications, 27 -; witty sayings, 509, 577 
Webster (Th ymas), artist, 208, 442 
Weld family, 534 
Wells (W.) on poivon extracted by a chicken, 
Robin redbreast, lines on, 507 
Welsh reproach, 506 
Wensley church, stone in the vestry, 216 
Wesley (John), at college, 114 
Westbrook (W. J.), on Blewitt, Parry, &c , 450 
Undertaker’s hammer, 277 
Westby pedigree, 411 
Westminster, inscription on the great clock, 292, 422 
Westminster petition, 466 
Westminster play, 444 
West Nab in Yorkshire, vandalism at, 521 
Westun family, 246, 366 
Westwood (Thomas), poet and angler, 92 
Westwood (T.) on Gilpin’s “ Three Dialogues,” 530 
Wharncliffe (Lord), noticed, 325 
Whipping at universities, 534 
Whipping the cat, its meaning, 167, 422, 525 
Whipultre, the ash, 452, 573 
Whitaker (John), musical composer, death, 450, 551 
Whitebait, its true appellation, 311, 571 
White swan as supporters, 515, 576 


505 
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213 








Whitsunday, its etymology, 266 
Whittington (Sir Richard), shield of arms and stone, 57 
Wieland (Mr.). Napoleon's interview with, 51 
Wig, its derivation, 333, 468 
Wilkie (Sir David), “ Reading the Will,” 234, 306, 
371 
Wilkins (J.) on Lord Byron’s separatioa from his wife, 
293 
Cigar-smoking in England, 30 
Derby-day, 20 
Lunch, its etymology, 118 
Magpie superstition, 331 
Nose-slitting, 348 
Throwing the shoe at weddings, 543 
Vies, its different meanings, 561 + 
Waller’s ring, 19 
Wilkinson (I. C.) on the meaning of steer, 525 
Wilkinson (T. T.) on Scarborough flk lore, 131 
William of Orange, the ninth or first ? 76 
William Rufus, bis character, 351 
Williams (Abp. John), lines on him, 453 
Willis (John), penmanship, 101 
Willis (Richard). bishop of Winchester, biography, 480 
Wilime (J.) of Martinscroft, 255, 493 
Wilson family of Broomhead, 480 
Wilson (Thomas), illastrated Shakespeare, 197 
Wiltshire handbook, 188 
Wind, the name of a wine, 276 
Winclace explained, 386, 539 
Windsor (Walter) date of his death, 390 
Wines formerly made iu England, 276, 293, 465, 
574 
Winnington (Mr.), incident of his boyhoood, 94 
Winnington (Sir T. E.) on H. W. Bunbury, 337 
Bibliography of archery, 463 
Bibliotbeca Visniersciand, 559 
Geminus (Thomas), 391 
Gibbons (Grinling), carvings, 63 
Hilton castle, 375 
James (Thomas), D.D., 236 
Kniveton Church, 83 
Parliament, a legal council, 11S 
Pombas (Peter), Dutch painter, 11 
Perrot (Sir John), knt., 252 
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